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BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 
is designed to enrich the vocational business 
offerings in your school. It provides a thor- 
ough study of how businesses are organized, 
financed, and managed. All discussions are 
developed in a specific, concrete manner. In 
this way, practical information is given that 
will be needed by everyone regardless of his 
occupation in the business world. 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 
will tie together skills and knowledge gained 
trom other courses and will add new skills 
and knowledges that will be helpful, especially 
to those persons who will go to work for 
others or who will operate their own business. 
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2ist EDITION 


20th Century 
Bookkeeping & 
Aecounting 


By Carlson, Forkner, Boynton 


Here are comments from a few teachers about the twenty-first edition: 


A Connecticut teacher writes, ‘I am using the twenty-first edition this 
year. I find it a wonderful improvement — so clearly and easily pre- 
sented. My students are grasping the material much more easily than 
in the past.” 


A teacher in Pennsylvania comments, ‘I am extremely pleased with the 
twenty-first edition. It is everything your salesman said it would be, 
and more. The print, color, and type of paper add considerably to the 
ease of reading. Facsimile of actual journal paper and the step-by-step 
approach to each entry make my job a lot easier. Thanks for the addi- 
tional emphasis on posting.” 


A teacher in Arizona says, ‘I like the idea of presenting the columnar 
journal early in the text; thereby eliminating unnecessary procedures.” 


YOU, TOO, WILL LIKE IT IN YOUR CLASSES! 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


[Specialists in Business and Economic Education] 





Dallas 2 
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American Education 


There is nothing more interesting to an educator, whether she be a kinder- 
garden teacher, a high school specialist or a college or university professor than 
the simple origin of the ‘‘American Way of Education.’’ Past educational systems 
were limited by social lines and dogma and were not too productive. They were 
the result of a static civilization. 


Much is being written and said these days about our ‘‘too practical’’ as 
against ‘‘cultural’’ education. It is true, but it had its seeds from the Colonial 
primary schools on up through Harvard and the early colleges. True, religion 
was taught, but not culturally; it was moral and the training was for the clergy. 
The remaining subjects were practical as is today’s training. As then, so now, 
the culture must come from home. 


Thus we come to our modern teaching and learning. Few courses in schools 
of today are as productive of quick returns both in salary and advancement as 
the business courses. This being true, and many years of work in the field 
demonstrate it, business education on all levels must bring itself up to date to 
match the modern demands, the marvelous opportunities, and the excellent 
salaries. In business one sheds the usual, the typical, the traditional, or go 
under. Quality and integrity must be kept. Has any education done this to 
keep up with the business world? We have heard and read much on this subject, 
but we in business education know that generally the change will be slow in 
germination and even slower in growth, and for us it is the golden opportunity 
to stride ahead as some schools have. The only traditions we must hold fast 
to are efficiency, accomplishment, ambition, and adjustability to the new. 


The logical question is ‘‘How?’’ In business one doesn’t make a first-rate 
product from second-rate materials. Thus it seems that the student body 
should be selected carefully by modern testing methods; then follows careful 
counseling and perhaps guiding those not fitted into a field where success may 
be obtained. Given the right material, the remaining job is not trial and error, 
but steady direction to insure right study and application habits, a goal ahead, 
commendation for work well done, patient help from enthusiastic, well- 
prepared, well-paid teachers who will drive ever forward, helpfully, kindly, 
understandingly until the goal is reached. 


One does not offer a fine product on a job-lot second-rate market. It is the 
business school’s duty to have contacts with the best situations in the area. 
Good placements are doubly good, fine for the new worker and they redound 
on the school making the future good for all. 


H. O. Balls, president of National Association and 
Council of Business Schools; president, Nashville 
Business College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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MHS Typists Make 
Record in Month 


Morgantown High School 
commerce teachers announce 
the accomplishments of eleven 
members of one class in typing 
for one month. In one minute 
Joe Morris typed 80 words with 
two errors; Carolyn Vest typed 
78 and Judy Rice 77, each with 
only one error; Mary Jo Musick 
typed 77 words with 2 errors. 

Walter Frankenberry’s rec- 
ord showed 76 words per min- 
ute, and one error; Marianne 
Tarantini typed 75 words with- 
out an error; Rosalie Sodomick 
typed 72 words with 2 errors; 
Charlotte Leachman’s record 
showed 70 words and one mis- 
take; Benetta King typed 71; 
Erma Cook 73, and Sherry 
Christopher 73, each having 
one error. Miss Betty Booth is 
teacher for the class. 


too low? 











Newspaper clipping from 
The Morgantown Post 


There was no thought of trying to set new 
standards of achievement in _ beginning 
typewriting when classes met for the first 
day of last semester in the Morgantown 
HighjSchool. There were new books, with 
colory throughout, and lessons planned for 
daily success; there was plenty of initial stu- 
dent enthusiasm for learning to type, as is 
always true in the first lesson; and there were 
some new teaching procedures that excited 
me. On the basis of past experience, many 
students could be expected to lose their 
initial eagerness to learn to type just about 
the time the going would get rough. This 
time, though, the going never got rough! 

When the first month’s records of one- 
minute writings of some of the students be- 
came the basis for the news item shown 
above, we knew we were on our way to 
higher standards of achievement. The news- 
paper recognition provided the spur to the 
most determined and intelligent practice I 
had ever observed. 

Teachers are often puzzled to know why 
it is that one student will build superior skill 
with such ease while others with seeming 
equal ability and with equal determination 
and intelligence do not rise above the dead 
level of mediocrity. The inner urge to excel; 
the goad of trying to keep up with a pace 
setter; the commendation of the teacher; the 
growing sense of ease and confidence that 
comes from doing some one thing well day 
after day — these and many other factors 
have a bearing on success in learning to type. 
It is my observation that standards affect 
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New Standards 


for 


Beginning Typewriting 


by BETTY BOOTH, MORGANTOWN HIGH SCHOOL 
MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA 


Are we setting our beginning typewriting standards 

Miss Booth submits evidence that the es- 

tablishment of higher goals and motivational tech- 
niques produces capable typists. 


achievement too, for students tend to live 
up to what teachers expect of them. Stand- 
ards that are high enough to identify su- 
perior typists and low enough to encourage 
the “late bloomers” have proved particu- 
larly effective in keeping my students work- 
ing to build maximum skill in minimum 
time. For my first real marking period, 
which came in the fifth week of school, I 
posted the following standards for three- 
minute writings to be marked on the basis 
of cewam and with a five-error limit: 





CWAM ERRORS GRADE 
30-—up 1 A 
25-29 2 B 
20-24 3 C 
15-19 4 D 


My standards for this first marking are 
higher than those recommended by the 
authors of our textbook. These standards 
differ in two other ways, too. The authors 
recommend that the writing be marked on 
the basis of gwam and with an error “‘toler- 
ance” rather than an error penalty. There 
isn’t much difference between gwam and 
cwam, I know, but I have been conditioned 
to cwam and haven’t yet accepted gwam as 
a basis for marking timed writings in first- 
semester work — though I shall probably 
come to it in time! There is value, too, to 
the argument that errors should not be 
marked in first-semester grading; but this 
calls for too radical departure from my usual 
way of marking papers for me to accept it 
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now. Besides, teachers are encouraged by 
the authors to “adapt rather than adopt” 
the suggested marking scale I adapted. 

For the sixth week, I raised the marking 
scale by five words and held the error stand- 
ard constant. I used the same paragraph for 
timing that was used for the fifth week of 
work. This paragraph was to encourage 
faster stroking, not to provide exacting 
measurement. For the seventh week, a 
new paragraph was used but once more 
the scale was increased by five words and 
the error standards held constant. This 
raised the scale to 40 cwam for an A grade 
and to 25-29 for a D grade. 

Five-minute writings were begun in the 
eighth week. These first five-minute writings 
were for training rather than measuring; 
training in sustained typing. The one- and 
three-minute writings were continued for 
building speed and accuracy. A minimum 
of time was spent by the students in check- 
ing their writings. Often, an estimated rate 
was indicated, for it was easy to determine 
an approximate rate through the use of the 
precalculated rates given in the book. This 
resulted in much more actual typing in each 
period than previously possible because of 
the time required to figure the words a min- 
ute typed. 

A brief mention of some of the practice 
procedures will give a picture of the class- 
room activities that led to superior skill for 
a great many of the students. 

THE TECHNIQUE-SPEED APPROACH. Ri ght 
techniques in typing are fundamental to all 
speed and control. During the second week 
a technique check sheet was given to each 
student, which was to be kept on the desk 
throughout each practice period. As faulty 
techniques were observed, check marks were 
made at the appropriate places to call atten- 
tion to the student and to remind the teacher 
that special emphasis must be given to build- 
ing strength where weakness had been ob- 
served. 

DIRECT DICTATION. Short and easy-to-type 
words from the day’s practice material were 
dictated. Direct dictation is a motivating 
practice procedure that leads quickly to typ- 
ing by word-recognition response. True, the 
early typing is mostly, if not entirely, by 
stroke response; but little by little the stu- 
dents speed up the fingering and gradually 
work into the typing of more and more words 
by word-recognition response. 

TIMED WRITINGS. Timing acts as a spur to 
greater effort. Knowledge of the rate of 
typing aids the student to choose the goal 
for his next practice. Short timings, half- 
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and 1-minute writings, help the student to 
spurt his speed. It is while these short writ- 
ings are being taken that emphasis is given 
to building an improved pattern of finger 
stroking and machine manipulation. One 
basic technique for typing is probably no 
more important than another, but daily em- 
phasis given to better stroking and faster 
and controlled carriage return will pay good 
dividends in immediate higher skill. 

GUIDED WRITINGS.The students can be 
guided to succeed. It is an old maxim that 
“Nothing succeeds like success,” which is 
demonstrably true in learning to typewrite. 
The strength of a guided writing is found in 
its perfect application to the problem of lead- 
ing the individual typist from where he is in 
stroking power to the higher rate he believes 
he can reach. This is an individualized teach- 
ing procedure that can be used effectively in 
the framework of group instruction. It in- 
volves (1) determining a base rate of typing; 
(2) selecting a goal that is four or eight words 
higher; (3) identifying the quarter-minute 
guideposts to achieve the higher goal; and 
(4) being guided to speed up or pace the 
typing at a slower rate as the call of th 
guides indicate. 

THE STEP-UP, STEP-DOWN PRACTICE PROCE- 
puRE. This procedure is similar to the plan 
for guided writing, but it seems to mean 
something special to the students since they 
do not find it in the textbook under this 
identification and therefore consider it as 
their own special practice procedure. The 
students type new material; then they type 
practiced material; that is the “Step-up and 
Step-down” of the plan. While the “Step- 
up” is a use of new material, it is often a 
“Step-down”’ in speed; but the “Step-down”’ 
to familiar material happily brings “Step- 
up” in speed of typing! 

TEACHER DEMONSTRATIONS. From the first 
day’s work, teacher demonstrations should 
be an important part of the teaching. It 
isn’t that the teacher wants to put on a show; 
rather, the teacher show-how even more than 
the tell-how puts the spotlight on the right 
way to build into the pattern of typing the 
technique that is to be learned. Demonstra- 
tions are not all in front of the whole class. 
At times, and especially after the first weeks 
of work, demonstrations for one student or 
for four or five students seated near each 
other are especially important and effective. 

MOTIVATION. The first week of the semes- 
ter most beginning students rush into the 
classroom eager to learn to type. By the end 
of the semester, far too many rush out of the 
classroom eager to escape the routine repeti- 
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tion of sentence and paragraph and drill. 
Somewhere between the initial eagerness and 
the later boredom, the teacher fails to do 
something different, to motivate the neces- 
sary repetitive practice. All typing teachers 
know that it isn’t the repetition but how the 
repetitive practice is done that modifies and 
improves the pattern of typing. To get effec- 
tive repetitive practice, many motivating de- 
vices can be used because no single device 
should be continued until boredom sets in. 

The Football Game. A football field, made 
of wrapping paper painted green, should be 
placed across the entire side of the room. 
Use white lines to designate the yard lines; 
place two miniature goal posts at either end 
of the field; and have white cardboard foot- 
balls bearing the names of the students. The 
football is moved along the field as each stu- 
dent progresses in speed. To reach the touch- 
down position, the student must attain a 
specific rate — 60 wam for five minutes with 
not more than five errors in my classroom. 
If the speed is increased to 70 or more wam, 
a gold football is awarded the “player.” 
The rates are set high to stimulate even the 
best typists to do better. Lower rates can 
be used, of course; but it is amazing and en- 
couraging to note the number of students 
who will make the touchdown even with a 
60 wam requirement in first-semester typing. 

Special Charts. Students respond to the 
challenge to “‘belong’’— to be identified as 
belonging to the group that is better than 
average. This is the basis for posting charts 
with special headings, such as Superior 
Typists — 40 to 49 cwam. This is the first 
public or posted identification of those who 
have taken the first step up the ladder of 
excellence in typing. The next chart is 
headed Professional Typists—50 to 59 
ewam. The third chart is headed Champion 
Typists — 60 to 100 cwam. I like that “60 
to 100” designation. It provides quite a 
range in skill! The students like it, too. 
When a student reaches 61 cwam, he is on 
his way to the 100 rate! 

Basic skill in typing is of first importance, 
but basic skill is not the goal of first-semester 
typing, just the first goal of the first semes- 
ter’s work. Students must apply their basic 
skill typing problems, such as notes; short 
letters with the envelope typed in one style 
(blocked style irrespective of the style of the 
letter); centered problems;'themes; outlines; 
and other papers the students want to type 
or need to type. Students should be en- 
couraged to type with a high degree of ac- 
curacy when typing problems from the text- 
book, but the form is of special importance 
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since the problems are models for typing of 
similar personal papers. 

NEW STANDARDS OF ACHIEVEMENT FOR FIRST- 
SEMESTER TYPING. The grading scale adopted 
for all first-semester typewriting classes at 
the Morgantown High School is based on 
five-minute writings to be marked for cwam 
and with a five error maximum. This scale 
is given below: 


CWAM GRADE 
35-up — A 
30-34 mee B 
25-29 — C 
20-24 — D 


Obviously the scale is not exacting enough 
for measuring the five beginning classes re- 
ported in this paper. According to the scale, 
only five of the 154 students could be failed 
on basic skill since the lowest rate of typing 
among the 149 students was twenty-seven 
cwam with five errors. There were, however, 
twenty-one students who failed for the se- 
mester in spite of their five-minute writings. 
Except for five of the twenty-one students, 
these failures were caused by unacceptable 
problem typing rather than by low speed or 
excessive errors in timed writings. Five stu- 
dents did not turn in any writing that met 
the requirement of five or fewer errors in the 
five minute writing. For the remaining six- 
teen of the failing students, the range in 
cwam was twenty-seven to forty-one with a 
median of thirty-two cwam. Most of these 
students failed in two or more classes; some, 
in fact, failed in all their school work. While 
it is disturbing to have any students fail in 
beginning typewriting, there is comfort in 
the number of students who exceeded the 
requirements for honor grades. The speed 
and control grade was given on the best five- 
minute writing marked for cwam and with a 
five-error limit. The record for the 149 stu- 
dents is given below: 


Range in Number of — Per Cent of 

CWAM Students Total 
60-72 14 9.4 
50-59 47 31.6 
40-49 48 32.2 
30-39 34 22.8 
20-29 6 4.0 


New and higher standards for beginning 
typewriting should be set. This principle 
should be constantly kept in mind; it can be 
done. In fact, far higher standards in basic 
skill can be met by beginning typists with- 
out neglecting essential problem typing, as 
this report shows. 2! 
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The vocational business subjects require a 
certain degree of skill on the part of the stu- 
dent. To develop this skill the class is con- 
ducted so that the student’s hands are busy 
as well as his head with the major emphasis 
upon the completion of assignments. The 
laboratory nature of the work and the per- 
sonality of the teacher serve as the chief 
motivating influences to keep the pupils at 
their tasks. This is not true of the basic 
business subjects. 

MOTIVATION IS THE TEACHER’S CHIEF RESPON- 
siBILiry. The machine of the typewriting room 
is not present in basic business classes. Nei- 
ther is the project of the bookkeeping class, 
nor the drill routine of shorthand instruction. 
In fact, routine is the chief enemy in the 
basic business classroom. Just as “variety 
is the spice of life,” variety is absolutely 
essential in basic business classes.' The 
teacher must motivate the basic business 


Teaching Basic Business 
Subjects Is Different 


by VERNON A. MUSSELMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Are you looking for techniques to make your general business 
class more meaningful? As you will see when you read this 
article, most of the means are readily available to all teachers. 


class through variety — he must use re- 
source visitors, interviews, field trips, panels, 
debates, investigations, and special reports. 

CLASSWORK MUST BE PLANNED. ‘The basic 
business teacher cannot stall through a 
class for which he has not made adequate 
preparation. A textbook or workbook as- 
signment is not enough. The basic business 
teacher must definitely plan each unit before 
it is begun. First he must introduce the unit 
topic in such a way that the pupils will want 
to learn more about it. 

Basic business subjects do not emphasize 
the completion of assignments. Rather, the 
emphasis is upon problem solving and upon 
pupil sharing in the planning, and the exe- 
cution of those plans. The teacher must 
provide a setting conducive to successful 
learning and give direction to worth-while 
pupil activities. 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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‘Raleigh Schorling and T. H. Batchelder, Student Teaching in the Secondary Schools, Third Edition, 1956, p. 160. 
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Eeonomies As a Functional Part 
of General Edueation 


by EUGENE L. SWEARINGEN, DEAN, SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY, STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 


AND 


LLOYD L. GARRISON, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY, STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 


The fact that economics courses need not be dull is attested 

by this article. The authors tell us how their ‘‘Elements of 

Economics” course is taught at Oklahoma State University 

to provide maximum interest and participation for the 
students. 


An important phase of the education of all 
students is a realistic and functional under- 
standing of how our economy operates and 
of their roles as citizens in that operation. It 
is important, too, that students recognize 
the economic education offering as being a 
beneficial and enjoyable part of their educa- 
tional program. We feel that students at 
Oklahoma State University are coming to 
recognize economics as that type of offering. 
Herein presented is a brief description of 
the nature and purpose of the economics 
course, how it is organized, and some of 
the teaching methods and techniques being 
used. 

NATURE AND PURPOSE OF CouRSE. Econom- 
ics 233 is a one-semester, three-hour course 
entitled Elements of Economics for non- 
business majors offered at the sophomore 
level. (Business majors take six hours of 
principles of economics.) The course is 
designed to provide a background of sig- 
nificant information about the operations of 
the economic system and an understanding 
of economic concepts basic to intelligent 
analysis of the leading economic problems 
facing our society today. In brief, it is an 
account of what our American economy is 
and how it operates, with emphasis on prac- 
tical, realistic, and everyday problems. As 
a result, we hope that the students’ interest 
in economics will be kindled and that the flame 
thus started will continue to burn through- 
out their lives so that they may function 
effectively and intelligently as citizens in 
American democracy. The first five or six 
weeks are devoted to a study of the “Frame- 
work of the American Economy.” In this 
section various fundamental topics are con- 
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sidered; such as the meaning of economics, 
the nature of economic problems, economic 
resources and how they affect production, 
types of business enterprise, prices and their 
affect on production and consumption, and 
the nature of competition and monopoly. 
From this point on there is considerable 
flexibility in the order and arrangement of 
topics to be studied, as well as in the selec- 
tion of such topics. Typically, however, 
such problems as those dealing with our 
financial institutions, the role of government 
in the economy, personal income manage- 
ment, labor and management, agriculture, 
and foreign trade will be included. 

Training for intelligent economic citizen- 
ship is not only a major goal for those taking 
the course, but also for many others in- 
directly involved as well, as a large majority 
of those enrolled are planning to become 
classroom teachers. Believing to a certain 
extent that “methods can be caught as well 
as taught,” a wide variety of teaching pro- 
cedures and techniques are used in’ the 
course. Student attention may be directed 
to devices being used, and in some instances 
a formal evaluation made. Thus we hope to 
increase not only the amount but to improve 
the caliber of the teaching of economic 
concepts and understandings in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The ulti- 
mate goal, of course, is to improve the 
economic literacy of our citizenry. 

Believing further that colleges and uni- 
versities have a measure of responsibility 
for helping students develop and improve 
such traits as_ responsibility, leadership, 
initiative, dependability, and cooperation, 
opportunities are provided in the class for 
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the exercising of these characteristics. Evi- 
dences in this respect will be brought out 
later in this article. 

A related or auxiliary purpose of the pro- 
gram is to interest and encourage students to 
enroll in the Economics 233 course, not only 
through the medium of faculty advisement 
but also through student ambassadorship. 
That there is increased interest is evidenced 
by the fact that there was a 50 per cent in- 
crease in enrollment in the course over that 
of the previous semester. These students 
have various subject matter majors but a 
majority are in home economics education, 
as the course is specifically required in that 
curriculum. However, the number choosing 
the course as an elective is increasing, with 
about one fourth of those in the current 
classes being in this category. Both pros- 
pective elementary and secondary teachers 
are enrolled, although the latter group pre- 
dominates. 

ROLES OF THE OKLAHOMA COUNCIL AND JOINT 
COUNCIL ON ECONOMIC EDUCATION. Although 
the course in Economics 233 has been 
taught at Oklahoma State for many years, 
it has recently been re-examined and revita- 
lized due largely to the interest and influence 
of the Joint Council on Economic Education 
and the affiliated state council in Oklahoma. 

Our program is one of a number of pre- 
service projects being carried on throughout 
the country, with the cooperation of the 
National Joint Council. 

The Joint Council is, of course, well 
known in the in-service area through its 
affiliation with summer workshops in eco- 
nomic education. Not only have members of 
our staff participated in numerous meetings 
held by the Council, but at various times 
Council officials have visited our campus and 
worked with us here. 

The Oklahoma Council on Economic 
Education budgeted $500 this year for use 
in the teaching of Economics 233, for 
financing projects and activities that would 
not otherwise be possible. 

TEACHING METHODS AND TECHNIQUES. The 
traditional formal lecture is used very little 
in the class, although the more informal 
lecture-discussion technique is used to a 
considerable degree. Students are en- 
couraged to ask questions and participate in 
the discussions. Student opinions are re- 
spected and carefully considered and often 
add a great deal to an understanding of 
problems or topics under consideration. 
Maybe it is partly imagination, but we feel 
that the students who actively participate 
in the class learn more than those who do not. 
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Liberal use is made of appropriate films 
and filmstrips as an aid to the understanding 
of various economic problems and concepts. 
Frequently student committees preview 
these materials and are responsible for the 
presentation and any necessary follow-up. 
Occasionally, the decision as to which, if any, 
film should be used in connection with the 
study of a given topic is left up to the 
student group. If they feel that the subject 
has been adequately covered through class 
discussion or study and that the film is 
unnecessary, they are frank to say so. 

The flannel board is used several times dur- 
ing the semester, partly to add variety to 
the class procedure, but primarily because 
of its effectiveness. We believe that in many 
instances more effective and efficient learn- 
ing takes place with the flannel board presen- 
tation and that often up to 50 per cent more 
material can be covered. For those topics 
that are particularly applicable to the flannel 
board techniques, suitable props can be 
prepared and used again in other classes. 

The chalkboard naturally is used ex- 
tensively in presenting new terms and in 
outlining and analyzing various problems. 
However, where the materials can be pre- 
pared in advance the flannel board has some 
advantages over the chalkboard. 

Typically, two or three field trips will be 
made during the semester. These may vary 
in the number involved from a few people 
in one automobile to a bus load, depending 
upon the nature and purpose of the trip. 
Seldom do we try to take all students, but 
rather smaller groups from the various classes 
who are responsible for reporting to those 
who do not go. The trips may involve being 
shown the operations of a Federal Reserve 
Bank, an insurance company, a_ stock 
broker’s office, or luncheon meeting in which 
pertinent economic problems are discussed 
with appropriate individuals, such as com- 
pany officials, labor leaders, or agriculture 
experts. For the most part, arrangements are 
made by students. 

Often as effective as field trips are the 
occasions when people from the practical side 
of economics are brought into the classroom. 
The effectiveness of the use of outside 
speakers depends to a large degree upon the 
ability of the individual as a speaker and the 
degree to which the material presented con- 
tributes toward the aims of the unit. If 
such occasions are carefully planned and 
properly carried out, they have a very 
stimulating effect upon the students. 

Reading and study of economic topics in 
current newspapers and magazines is en- 
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couraged. Various periodicals are made 
available at greatly reduced rates for student 
use by publishers. Presently, over half of 
those enrolled are personally subscribing to 
at least one newspaper or magazine. These 
periodicals may be either primarily news or 
business news publications. Usually with any 
single class, subscription to only one peri- 
odical is encouraged so that the instructor 
can more easily aid and direct such outside 
reading and study. A textbook normally is 
used in the course. 


Notebooks and/or scrapbooks have been 
used with success in some groups. These 
books have been primarily a collection and 
arrangement of current news clippings. 


Luncheons and picnics are also a feature 
of the activities of the class. Numerous small 
luncheons are held during the semester with 
instructors and student leaders participating. 
Students attending are usually committee 
chairmen or those working with special 
projects. A picnic is often scheduled during 
the semester, which has as a featured at- 
traction an address by a practitioner from 
the economic world. These are social as 
well as business get-togethers and have a 
noticeably favorable effect upon student- 
teacher rapport. 

A significant feature of class arrangement 
is the use of student committees. During the 
last one third of the course, student groups 
are to a considerable degree responsible for 
the selection as well as the organization and 
presentation of content material. Students 
work in these small groups on topics in 
which they are particularly interested, and 
are responsible for directing the study for the 
class and for presenting information on their 
topics. In getting information across to the 
class these groups have made use of such 
means as films, filmstrips, outside speakers, 
field trips, flannel board presentations, chalk- 
board demonstrations, charts, diagrams, 
dramatizations, and panel discussions. Such 
subjects as those dealing with agriculture, 
labor-management, financial institutions, 
government financing and taxation, compar- 
ative economic systems, and world trade 
have been studied by student committees. 

Through the committee arrangement stu- 
dents have the opportunity not only of work- 
ing together but also of developing and pre- 
senting material before the class, a valuable 
experience, we believe, for would-be teachers. 
Means of inter- and intra-group evaluation 
are being used in an attempt to determine 
the effectiveness of committee activities. 
The evidence indicates that students feel 
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that they benefit greatly from active par- 
ticipation in these groups. 

CONCLUSION. We recognize that there are 
limitations to handling these classes as 
briefly indicated above, but we also feel 
that many of the practices now being fol- 
lowed have considerable merit and are 
effective in this one-semester survey course 
in economics. Our tentative conclusion to 
date is that the students are benefiting at 
least as much and are certainly enjoying 
more their study of economics than they 
would in the more traditionally organized 
and conducted course. 








Teaching Basic Business Subjects 
(Continued from page 55) 


LEARNING BY DOING. Since learning 
takes place most effectively from experience, 
not from listening nor reading, the accent is 
upon pupil activities. When studying travel, 
the pupils don’t just read about ways to 
travel. Neither do they settle for a trave- 
logue film, as good as that may be. They 
actually plan a trip —a specific trip to a 
specific destination, for a specific purpose — 
they plan an itinerary, an estimate of es- 
sential costs. They may even take a trip as 
a class or a family project. 

When studying savings, they actually start 
a savings program. When studying wise 
buymanship, they make an actual purchase. 
When studying communication, they learn 
to use the telephone effectively — they write 
letters that are actually mailed. Indeed, the 
emphasis is on purposeful pupil activities. 

MAKE IT VISUAL. Learning is made effec- 
tive when it is dramatic and visual. Basic 
business classes cannot be excelled in the 
kinds and quality of available visual teach- 
ing aids — bulletin-board exhibits, charts, 
graphs, pictures, films, and filmstrips. 

All of the pupils may be classified as ninth 
or tenth graders, but they do not all read at 
the same grade level. In fact, some may be 
retarded as much as five or six grades in 
reading ability. Therefore, the abundance of 
visual aids available is of great help to the 
basic business teacher. Especially helpful is 
the large supply of booklets available that 
are well illustrated with colorful graphs, 
charts, and photographs. Business has been 
extremely liberal in making these forceful 
teaching materials available. 

Yes, the teaching of the basic business 
subjects is different from the teaching of the 
vocational business subjects. 
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On the first morning of her seventh year of 
teaching business, Miss Amanda sat at her 
desk preparing the day’s work. ‘“‘Each year 
has been more interesting and more en- 
lightening than the year before,” she thought, 
as she thumbed through the yellow-edged 
lesson plans of the first days of other years. 
Several of these might be suitable for use 
today if reworked a little. She smiled as 
she remembered asking a fellow teacher, 
seven years ago, “What do you do in a 
senior homeroom period?” Can you imagine 
a business education major unprepared for 
senior sponsorship? Miss Amanda really had 
a lot to learn! ‘ 

It had been difficult to present the debit 
and credit concept that first year. But how 
simple it seemed now to explain the funda- 
mental equation as a mathematical relation- 
ship, just plain arithmetic, simply a matter 
of adding and subtracting. It even sounded 
easy to the students when they heard them- 
selves, say, “The value of asset cash in- 
increased $50, therefore we debit the cash 
account $50; the value of our accounts re- 
ceivable decreased $50, therefore we credit 
our accounts receivable $50.”” Miss Amanda 
had learned that some arithmetic should be 
taught thoroughly in a bookkeeping class, 
while other phases might be only skimmed. 
For instance, she found that time could 
actually be saved by spending a period 
teaching discounts on invoices. When check 
writing time came, the students could figure 
the discount without hesitation. She decided 
to give only a casual introduction to the 
calculation of discounting interest-bearing 
notes. Many times Miss Amanda even gives 
them the net proceeds of the note. Why? 
Because most banks now use interest tables. 
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Miss Amanda, 
An Accounting Teacher 


by MRS. GARLAND C, DUPREE 
SYLVESTER HIGH SCHOOL 
SYLVESTER, GEORGIA 


What is it that makes a good bookkeeping class? Is 
it cooperation between teacher and student? Is 
it the use of practice sets, or is it the presentation of 
new material by the teacher? 
us analyze some of the factors contributing to the 
successful teaching of bookkeeping. 


This article will help 


She encourages students to use modern time- 
saving devices. 

For what purpose is the practice set used, 
Miss Amanda wondered during that first year 
—for testing, for remedial work, for re- 
flecting weak points, to correlate learnings? 
She had heard some of the teachers at sum- 
mer school say they had used them as a 
measurement of pupil learning. She decided 
that the practice set should be used as a 
learning device and a teaching aid. It should 
be utilized as a meaningful activity engaged 
in by the students to acquaint them with 
office-like routines. She always uses sets 
with business papers: checkbooks, invoices, 
credit memorandums, etc. Teaching through 
a practice set gives the student a glimpse into 
realistic office experiences. While students 
are working on their sets, Miss Amanda gives 
individual attention to those who need assist- 
ance. She found that this individual help 
encourages students to be able to hand in a 
perfect set. It pays dividends to spend time 
explaining entries on which some students 
are having trouble. If the teacher visits 
among the students at their desks while they 
are working on their sets, they feel more at 
ease in asking questions. It seems to estab- 
lish a certain rapport not otherwise accom- 
plished. 

Through the teaching of accounting, 
Miss Amanda learned that the theory “learn 
by doing” is a sound one! To attain voca- 
tional competency a certain amount of effec- 
tive practice is a must. The teacher must take 
care to see that too much presentation does 
not replace actual practice by the students. 
Class time should be devoted largely to 
learning, the teaching of new work and prac- 

(Concluded on page 96) 
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Using the Tape Recorder in Business 


Arithmetic 


by JOHN F. REILLY, KENSINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Here is a novel way of getting your business arithmetic students 

interested in working on simple drills. Not only are these exercises 

interesting, but they also do an effective job of aiding the students 
in learning the fundamental arithmetic processes. 


With the present availability and popu- 
larity of tape recorders most school systems 
have made them available for use in the 
teaching of a variety of subjects. Tape re- 
corders have been successfully used in for- 
eign languages, shorthand, transcription, 
English, public speaking, and typewriting. 

In most of these subjects the tape recorder 
has removed the burden of laborious and 
repeated vocal work from the teacher and 
has made more teacher time and energy 
available for individual instruction and re- 
medial work. 

In an effort to use the advantages of the 
tape recorder to improve the accuracy and 
speed of my business arithmetic pupils, I 
tried to adapt some drills on basic topics in 
the subject for use on the tape recorder. 

The topics selected depended on what 
seemed to be the needs of the members of 
the class. From the results of their tests 
and my observations of their work they 
seemed to require (1) review and drill for 
mastery in the recognition of, and the use 
of, the common aliquot parts; (2) improve- 
ment in their speed and accuracy in addition; 
and (3) further improvement by drill and 
repetition, in one phase of figuring interest, 
that is the aliquot parts of 60, for varying 
periods of days. 

NECESSITY FOR A scriPT. ‘The first at- 
tempts at recording these drills convinced 
me quickly that a written script of the com- 
plete recording was a necessity in order to 
avoid the hesitations, pauses, and repeti- 
tions that commonly go with any extem- 
poraneous speech. 

The script, if I may call it that, for the 
drill on aliquot parts is shown in Exhibit I. 
A suitable introduction of the drill for the 
benefit of the students should be given at the 
beginning of the drill in order to tell them 
the nature of the drill material and what 
they are expected to do with it. 
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I have used an introduction such as this. 
“You will hear next a series of fractions, 
You are to write in a column on your paper 
the percentage equivalent of each fraction 
that you hear. You are not to write the 
fraction itself.” 

Whatever introduction is used should be 
recorded on the tape rather than be given 
personally by the teacher each time the drill 
is used. In this way the drill will not vary 
in content and the instructions are free from 
possible daily, unintentional changes or 
omissions which could cause confusion in the 
minds of the students and affect their per- 
formance. 

Referring to Exhibit I, the drill consists 
of dictating a series of related fractions with 
what you think are suitably timed intervals 
separating the dictated fractions. For ex- 
ample the dictator could say “}’, pause 
ten seconds, “2”, pause ten seconds, and 
then complete the dictation of the series 
spaced by equal ten-second pauses. In these 
timed intervals the students are to write on 
their papers the percentage equivalent of 
each dictated fraction. 

This drill can be varied to suit conditions 
in several ways: 

(1) By decreasing the time interval be- 
tween the dictated fractions, less time is 
given for calculation of the percentage value 
by the student and an almost automatic 
response becomes necessary on the part of 
the student if he is to get the answer on paper 
before the next fraction is dictated. 

(2) The fractions can be dictated so that 
they do not follow any regular pattern, such 
as dictating a series of eighths in any ran- 
dom order rather than the regular order 
that is indicated in Exhibit I, which is from 
lowest to highest value. 

Later, another way of changing the pat- 
tern is to dictate fractions which do not have 
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the same denominator. This should be done 
only after the students have learned the per- 
centage values of these fractions when they 
have been repeated several times as in (1) 
and (2) above. 

IMPROVEMENT IN ADDITION. Material for 
this and other types of dictation may be 
adapted from many sources. Many of the 
suggestions for improving addition which 
are found in business arithmetic textbooks 
or methods books can be used easily with 
the tape recorder. Devices which each 
teacher has found useful in past classroom 
experience may easily be adapted to re- 


cording. 
EXHIBIT I 
ALIQUOT PARTS 
Dictated Answer Dictated Answer 
Fraction Fraction 
4 20% n 124 
2 40% 2 25 
3 60% 3 374 
4 80% 4 50 
5 100% 624 


~ 

Many of these suggestions will be found 
to be intended as self-help methods and de- 
vices for the student, and for that reason 
are readily accepted by the students. For 
the most part the students themselves will 
notice a day-to-day improvement in their 
speed and accuracy in the addition process 
so that the drills will become daily more ac- 
ceptable to them. 

One of these drills suggests that the stu- 
dent start with the figure 1, and add the 
figure 2, obtain the answer 3; then add 2 to 
3, obtain the answer 5; and continue the 
process until the figure 100 is reached or 
passed. 

The other drills of this nature suggest 
starting with the figure 1 and adding 8, 
obtaining the answer 4; then adding 3 to 
this and to each succeeding answer until 
100 is reached or passed. In their turn the 
numbers 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 can be added to 1 and 
the same method followed with each. 

Numbers other than 1 can be used as a 
starting point for this type of practice when 
further work in addition seems to be neces- 
sary. 

For this type of drill the answers should 
be dictated on the tape immediately after 
each drill so that the students can check 
their own answers at once and their atten- 
tion can be kept on the particular drill. 

A suggested script for this drill is shown 
in Exhibit II. To get benefit of student par- 
ticipation in this drill, only the first two or 
three answers in the number series should be 
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dictated and then the motion of the machine 
should be stopped or a blank space of suit- 
able length to complete the particular series 
should be left on the tape during the dicta- 
tion. 

If some simple device such as the teacher 
asking for a show of hands when the first 
students have finished the particular series 
is used, an element of incentive and greater 
student interest is easily added to each drill. 

If the answers have been previously dic- 
tated so that they can be heard when the 
recorder is again turned on or the tape moved 
forward, the students can check their own 
answers while their efforts in that series of 
numbers are still fresh in their minds. In 
this way they will be helped to discover the 
particular point in the series where their 
error occurred. 

IMPROVING ADDITION THROUGH MULTIPLI- 
cATION. A simple drill other than the type 
mentioned above is shown in Exhibit III 
and may be used to improve addition. This 
last type not only helps to improve accuracy 
and speed in addition but also helps to recall 
the multiplication tables of elementary 
school and will aid in increasing the accuracy 
and speed of the multiplication process for 
the high school student of business arith- 
metic. 

In this drill the teacher should record on 
tape the starting figure 3, and then record 
in order, with suitable intervals between the 
dictated numbers, the figures 9, 15, 21, etc., 
as shown in Exhibit III. The students 
should be directed to write on their papers 
the number which should follow the dic- 
tated number, and to write it on their paper 
in the interval of time between one dictated 
number and the next. 


EXHIBIT IL 
ADDITION OF NUMBERS TO 1 


1. Starting with the figure 1, add 2 to it and 
to each succeeding number, until you 
reach or pass the figure 100; as 1, 3, 5. 

2. Starting with the figure 1, add 3 to it and 
to each succeeding number, until you 
reach or pass the figure 100; as 1, 4, 7, 10. 

3. Starting with the figure 1, add 4 to it and 
to each succeeding number until you 
reach or pass the figure 100; as 1, 5, 9, 13. 


To avoid undue elaboration, the exhibit 
is discontinued at this point except that for 
No. 1 above the remaining answers should 
be indicated after the last series but only 
after blank space of sufficient length of time 
for the pupils to complete the series has been 
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left on the tape, or the machine has been 
stopped for an equally sufficient length of 
time. 

The remaining answers should be dictated 
before the dictation of a new series of num- 
bers is begun. 

The preliminary instructions which should 
be given on the tape before this particular 
drill is begun might be given in a manner 
similar to this. “A number will be dictated. 
You are to add 3 to this number and write 
your answer on your paper. You are to then 
add 3 to each dictated number and write the 
answer on your paper until the last number 
is dictated.” 

Immediately after the dictation of 3’s, 
begin the dictation of the series of 4’s, and 
when they are finished, continue with the 
dictation of the remaining series of numbers 
until the 9 series is completed. See Ex- 
hibit ITI. 

I have found that if the answers are dic- 
tated at the end of the “9” series rather than 
at the end of each series of numbers, pupil 
interest will be stimulated and their concen- 
tration on the topic will be improved to a 
much higher degree than if the answers to 
the drills are dictated at the end of each 
series of numbers. 

In order to determine the thoroughness of 
their checking, it is necessary only to dictate 
purposely one incorrect answer in a series of 
answers and observe the number of protests 
to it. 

EXHIBIT II 


ADDITION AS IN MULTIPLICATION 


TABLES 
Dictation Answer Dictation Answer 

3 4 

6 8 
9 12 

12 16 
15 20 

18 24 
Q1 28 

24 32 
27 36 

30 40 
33 44 

36 48 


The steady and unvarying speed of the 
dictation from the tape provides an incen- 
tive for each student to keep up with the 
dictation, and it prevents the student from 
lingering too long on any one combination 
of numbers if he is to finish at the time the 
dictation of that series of numbers is com- 
pleted. 
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Speed of dictation should, of course, vary 
from slow, in the first days of this type of 
drill, to a faster rate of dictation when mas- 
tery of this drill at its slower rates has been 
achieved. The increase in speed should be 
accomplished by decreasing the time inter- 
val between the dictated numbers, not by 
speaking the individual numbers more rap- 
idly. Of course, enough time should always 
be allowed for normal hand movement 
needed for legible writing. Experience 
alone can best determine what the time in- 
terval should be for the capabilities of the 
group with which the teacher is working. 

If mistakes in dictating speed are made, a 
poorly dictated series can be erased from the 
tape and a new and better timed series can 
be inserted by dictating again from the orig- 
inal script. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF THE DRILLS. In this ex- 
planation of tape recording in arithmetic the 
accompanying exhibits are not intended to 
be complete scripts, definite in each detail 
and step, but rather are intended to show 
ways in which a recorder can be used to in- 
crease student speed and accuracy. Drill in- 
structions recorded on the tape are more 
effective if not only the voice of the teacher 
but the phrasing and individual manner of 
expression of the teacher are used for in- 
structions. 

From my efforts in using the recorder in 
business arithmetic I have found that stu- 
dents enjoy the challenge of keeping up with 
the speed of the machine and of being forced, 
in a way, to write the answers rapidly and 
steadily. The students also seemed to accept 
readily the idea of checking their answers 
and the necessity of checking. 

Contrary to my expectations the students 
did not appear to be bored by the use of the 
same recording for several days at a time 
but rather they seemed to enjoy their ability 
to become as rapid as the tape. They also 
enjoyed their increasing ability to become 
more accurate with the same drill. 

I have found the most favorable point of 
these recorded drills to be that the steady 
pace of the recorder encourages continuous 
student effort in addition and helps to elimi- 
nate the tendency to slow down or stop com- 
pletely at individual weak points in the 
addition process. 

The use of the recorder in arithmetic is 
probably no substitute for any other type 
of drill but it is an excellent supplement to 
your present work. It does have the advan- 
tage of doing some of the fundamental drills 
in a different manner. 
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BOOKKEEPING CYCLE zs 
(In Color) — A608-1 we 
USING THE BOOKS é 
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THE CLOSING PHASE OF THE 
BOOKKEEPING CYCLE 
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These three new bookkeeping filmstrips will help speed up bookkeeping instruction in 
the classroom by presenting in graphic, step-by-step form the standard procedure in 
bookkeeping practice. These films correlate with 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING, Twenty-first Edition, by Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton. They 
may, however, be used with any other high school bookkeeping textbook. The author 
of the filmstrips is Dr. Lewis D. Boynton, Chairman, Business Education Department, 
Teachers College of Connecticut. 


The Opening Phase of the Bookkeeping Cycle 


The purpose of this filmstrip is to explain the basic steps involved when apeies a new 
set of books. The students are taken visually from the preparation of a balance sheet 
through the posting of the opening entry. In addition, they are shown that accurate 
records are valuable not only to businesses but to individuals as well. A608-1 Price, $6.00. 


Using the Books 
This filmstrip helps the student learn (1) to record transactions in a columnar journal, 
(2) to 1 journal entries to the ledger, and (3) to prove the equality of debits and credits 


in the ledger with a trial balance. Simple diagrams and illustrations simplify the learning 
of these procedures. A608-2 Price, $6.00. 


The Closing Phase of the Bookkeeping Cycle 
This filmstrip shows the student how to (1) prepare a work sheet, (2) prepare a profit 
and loss statement, (3) record and post the closing entries, (4) balance and rule the accounts 
in the ledger, and (5) prepare a post-closing trial balance. Beginning with the trial balance 
columns of the work sheet, the student is shown how the basic figures are gathered for 


use on his financial reports. By means of arrows and color T accounts, he also learns how 
to close and rule his ledger accounts. A608-3 Price, $6.00. 


A complete set of the above three filmstrips, Boxed. .. .$16.20 


These filmstrips are produced jointly by South-Western Publishing Company and the 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 


vt eee wm eC 6 ew ss Eee 2 2 ee ee © @~o 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


- 


Subsidiary of Graflex, Inc. 
1345 W. DIVERSEY PARKWAY - - CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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AN INTERESTING BOOK 
IN THE CLASSROOM... 


7th Edition — By Fisk and Snapp 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW is an interesting 
book because it is written in a language that 
your students can understand. This does not 
mean, however, that it has been ‘‘watered 
down” until it is no longer challenging. The 
principles of law are emphasized in terms of 
the transactions between individuals. Legal rights and remedies under law are 
discussed in a manner that will make the student aware of his duties and respon- 
sibilities. 

The authors of APPLIED BUSINESS LAW have been careful to avoid using 
generalities without stating qualifications and exceptions. This is accomplished 
in many places in this teachable book through the use of footnotes and summary 
tables. 

The illustrations in APPLIED BUSINESS LAW are outstanding. Numerous 
sketches are used to drive home many of the legal principles. Many illus- 
trations are given showing the various commonplace legal forms. Everything 
is done to make the book one that your students will enjoy studying. 


The optional workbook and eight achievement tests will also aid in motivating the interest 
of the student. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Delta Pi Epsilon at 
University of Wisconsin 


Dr. Dorothy Veon, national Delta Pi 
Epsilon president and professor of business 
education at Pennsylvania State University, 
directed installation of Alpha Eta, thirty- 
first chapter of the national honorary gradu- 
ate business education fraternity, on the 
Madison campus of the University of Wis- 
consin on July 23. The newly-formed chap- 
ter has fifty-five charter members. 

Officers installed by the new chapter are: 
Robert A. Ristau, president; Mrs. Irene 
Pope, vice president; Mrs. Mary Heyer, 


corresponding secretary; Mrs. Edna Cleve- 
land, recording secretary; Theodore Lundey, 
treasurer; John Knight, historian; Henry 
Collins, national council delegate; and 
Mrs. Mary Lou Margrave, editor. 

Dr. Russell J. Hosler, chairman of the 
University of Wisconsin Department .of 
Education, serves as sponsor for Alpha Eta 
chapter. 

Members installed in Alpha Eta at the 
University of Wisconsin on July 23 are 
shown on the accompanying photograph. 





First Row, Left to Right: Dr. Russell J. Hosler, Arnold C. Wittkop, Virginia Marston, Eugene J. Kosy, Helen Spurr, 
Roger G. Bernasek, Rose E. Lewis, Frederick J. Nierode, Irene Pope, Don McGibbon. 

Second Row, Left to Right: Alice Low Slattery, Dorothy Burgdorff, Henry M. Collins, Joe A. Kautz, Mary Heyer, 
Jean Quarve, Catherine Tamura, John B. Knight, Edna Cleveland, Mae Dolezal, Mary Margaret Walsh. 

Third Row, Left to Right: Twila Marie Shisler, Bernadette Koenings, John A. Dettmann, Antonia M. Sevenick, 
Marion Spangler, LaVerne Lake, Sister M. Denis Smith, Sister Mary Lea, Margaret Pike, Mary Lou Margrave, 
William C. Woldt, William L. Lockwood, Ellen B. Jordahn, Robert A. Ristau. 

Fourth Row, Left to Right: Jeannette Van Vonderen, Jack W. Smythe, Malinda Hilbert, Marietta Hulbert, Wilton J, 
Baechler, Dorothy Karlson, Theodore R. Lundey, "Helen Graves, Rachel B. Young, Mark Hovden. 
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Culver Awarded Doctorate 


Gordon F. Culver, as- 
sistant professor of busi- 
ness education at 
Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, Stillwater, was 
awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Education at 
the University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln. 

Dr. Culver’s disserta- 
tion was entitled “An 
Analysis of Student- 
Teaching Experiences in 
Selected High School 
Business Subjects.’’ 
His study determines the 
relative importance to 
student teachers of the general experiences 
of teachers and the specific subject-matter 
experiences in bookkeeping, general business, 
shorthand, and typewriting. Dr. Culver re- 
ceived his Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees 
from Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, 
and prior to his position at Oklahoma State 
University, he taught in the Stillwater High 
School. 





Dr. Culver 


Kansas City Firms Host to 
High School Business Students 


Through the cooperation of the Kansas 
City Chapter of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, high school shorthand stu- 
dents have been given the opportunity to be 
“secretaries for a day.” 

Contact with the Educational Committee 
of the Kansas City, Kansas, N.O.M.A. Chap- 
ter was made by Ruth Pace, the shorthand 
teacher at Shawnee-Mission High School, 
Merriam, Kansas. The plan was that, 
through the cooperation of N.O.M.A., the 
senior shorthand students spent one entire 
day in an office observing the duties and 
responsibilities of secretaries. 

A list of host offices was posted in the 
classroom and the student indicated her 
choice of an office which she would like to 
visit. Two weeks prior to the day of her 
visit at the office each girl wrote a letter to 
her N.O.M.A. host accepting the invitation. 
When the girls returned to school after 
having spent the day in the office, there was 
much discussion in the classroom. Every 
shorthand student reported that her day at 
the office was the most educational business 
day of the year and it afforded her a much 
clearer picture of the business world. 
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N.A.C.B.S. and A.C.B.S. 
Meetings in St. Louis 


The annual convention of the National 
Association and Council of Business Schools 
is to be held at the Coronada Hotel, St. 
Louis, Missouri, November 12-15. 

The day and evening of November 12 
will be devoted to a meeting of the N.A.C.B.S. 
Board of Directors and a meeting of the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools. 

The keynote address of the November 13 
morning session will be given by Robert W. 
Sneden of Davenport Institute, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. The speakers at the 
A.C.B.S. meeting in the afternoon include 
J. W. Harrison, Jr., of E. I. Dupont de 
Nemours and Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 

The morning session of November 14 will 
deal specifically with the future’ of 
N.A.C.B.S., with many prominent speakers 
and audience participation. The event fol- 
lowing will be a state and regional luncheon. 
The afternoon session will be devoted to a 
public relations workshop. in charge of 
Elizabeth Murray, Northwestern School of 
Commerce, Portland, Oregon. That evening 
has been designated as allied members night. 

The November 15 morning session will 
feature a reading demonstration by William 
Kottmeyer, director of the reading clinic, 
St. Louis, Missouri, and an Operation Boot- 
strap panel composed of five outstanding 
speakers. The principal speaker at the even- 
ing banquet will be Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
former U.S. Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Miss Secretary of 1958 will 
be presented. 

The complete program of the N.A.C.B.S. 
and A.C.B.S. meetings will appear in the 
November issue of THE BALANCE SHEET. 





STATISTICAL TYPING 
Second Edition 
by S. J. WANOUS 
STATISTICAL TYPING is designed for a spe- 


cial short course or for selected drills. It con- 
tains 51 pages, with a total of 111 problems, 
drills, and tests. The tests are of two types: 
straight tabulation and a combination of straight 
copy and unarranged material to be tabulated. 


List price 80 cents, subject to school discount. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Doctorate for 
Mina M. Johnson 


Mina M. Johnson, as- 
sociate professor of busi- 
ness education at Ball 
State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, was 
awarded the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree in of- 
fice management and 
business education at the 
State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. 

Dr. Johnson received 
her Master’s degree at 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, and in 
1956-57 she received a 
Danforth Teacher Study 
Grant for work toward her doctorate. 

Her dissertation consisted of a study of 
teaching materials in correspondence filing 
and a critical analysis of the contents of 
practice sets used in college teaching. 

Dr. Johnson is past national president of 
Pi Omega Pi and life member of Delta Pi 
Epsilon and Beta Gamma Sigma. 
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Dr. Johnson 


Wisconsin Convention 


The annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Business Education Association will be held 
in conjunction with the Wisconsin Education 
Association convention at the Milwaukee 
Vocational School on November 6-8. 

Miss Elizabeth Melson, associate pro- 
fessor of business education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, will be the main speaker. 

The Business Education Section will hold 
six discussion groups. These discussion 
groups are: “Problems of the Beginning 
Teacher of Bookkeeping,” leader, Otto L. 
Steingraber, Burlington High School; “Test- 
ing and Grading in Bookkeeping,” leader, 
Robert A. Ristau, Mona Grove High School, 


Madison; “Problems of the Beginning 
Teacher of Typewriting,” leader, Joan 
Harrington, Central High School, West 


Allis; “Testing and Grading in Typewriting,”’ 
leader, Mrs. Lucille Hafner, P. J. Jacobs 
High School, Stevens Point; “Automation 
and Its Effect on the Teaching of Type- 
writing,” leader, Marion Wood, Inter- 
national Business Machines Incorporated; 
“Automation and Its Effect on the Teaching 
of Bookkeeping,” leader, Richard Skogg, 
Wisconsin Electric Power Company. ° 
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ADVERTISING 


By Rowse and Nolan 


layout and copy. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 













FUNDAMENTALS OF 


Here is a carefully prepared revision of the most popular textbook in the field. 
Information is included on current consumer trends and modern advertising 
media. The material is presented on a factual basis, emphasizing the concrete 
and minimizing intangible theories. The student is introduced to the practical 
realities of modern advertising in such a way that he easily grasps an under- 
standing of the purposes, the theories, and the actual mechanics of preparing 


An optional workbook is available. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


PUBLISHING CO. 
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Tax Rules That Apply to Teachers 


On April 5 the U. S. Treasury Department 
issued a new regulation liberalizing the 
treatment of educational expenses of teachers 
in computing the personal income tax. 

Under the new regulations a teacher can 
deduct expenses (including travel, meals, 
lodging, and tuition) even though they are 
incurred voluntarily. Under the old regula- 
tions there could be a deduction only if the 
education was required by the employer. 

Refunds may be claimed for previous years 
back to 1954. 

After the original announcement there was 
a further announcement on June 30 by the 
U. S. Treasury Department as follows: 

“Tn response to many inquiries relating to 
the effect of the new regulations concerning 
the tax treatment of expenditures for educa- 
tion, the Internal Revenue Service an- 
nounced today that expenses for travel, 
meals, and lodging while away from home 
overnight in pursuit of educational ac- 
tivities the expenses for which are deductible, 
may be claimed on page 1 of the return, 
Form 1040, in computing adjusted gross 
income, whether or not the standard deduc- 
tion is used. 

“As announced in TIR-76, April 11, 1958, 
unreimbursed expenditures for tuition, 
books, laboratory fees, and similar items may 
be deducted only on page 2 of the return, 
Form 1040, and only if the standard deduc- 
tion is not used.” 


Conference at Ferris Institute 


The Sixth Annual Northwestern Michigan 
Business Education Conference will be held 
at Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, on Novem- 
ber 8. 

Participants in the conference will include 
Dr. J. Marshall Hanna of Ohio State Uni- 
versity and Dr. Hamden Forkner of Colum- 
bia University. The conference will be under 
the direction of Dr. Robert L. Hitch of 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids. 


Ohio F.B.L.A. 
The Ohio Chapter of F.B.L.A. will hold 


its annual convention in the Mayflower 
Hotel in Akron on October 17 and 18. 
The highlight of the convention will be 
the annual banquet and will feature George 
Alexander Bowie of the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company as the guest speaker. 
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New Book Stand 


The picture below illustrates a new type- 
writing book stand manufactured and dis- 
tributed by the H. M. Allen Company, 
403 Grand Avenue, Hartford, Wisconsin. 
This book stand is designed to hold a type- 
writing textbook with the jointed cover. It 
will hold either a large complete volume or 
the small“one-year volume.4 The other side 
holds a shorthand notebook. ,, The edges are 
protected so they will not scratch the desk. 
The price is $1.75 each or $18 a dozen. A 
sample will be sent postpaid any place in the 
United States for $2. 





Judges Named for 
Delta Pi Epsilon 
Research Award Project 


Two new judges have been named for 
Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award Project. 
They are: Dr. F. Wayne House, head of the 
Department of Business Education, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln; and Dr. Rus- 


sell Sicklebower, professor of business 
education, San Francisco State College. 


Dr. Harry Huffman, professor of business 
education, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, will again serve as a judge. 

The Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award 
Project evaluates doctoral dissertations and 
projects, masters’ theses, and independent 
research studies in the field of business edu- 
cation. Approximately twenty studies have 
been entered in this year’s project. 

Dr. John L. Rowe, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, is serving as 
chairman of the Research Award Project. 





Wanted: Convention Dates 


Please send to the editor of THE BALANCE SHEET 
the dates and places of meetings planned by groups of 
business teachers for the convention calendar that will 
} Fa in the February issue of THE BALANCE 
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YOu WILL LIKE 
THESE FEATURES 


@Designed as a basic 
course for all students 
since everyone will be- 
come a consumer 








@Follows existing courses 
of study and the rec- 
ommendations of the 
American Association 
of Secondary School 
Principals 


@Uses nontechnical lan- 
guage to develop the 
economic problems of 
consumers 


@Develops a_ usable, J = i 
practical vocabulary of a p a n 
ordinary day-by-day 
words and terms Te} r b ette r 

® Holds the student's in- ; . 
terest by showing how Ye 
the various consumer eco n oO m i .< 
problems will affect 


him specifically and S \ i iv i n Gg 



















































































directly 





®Provides a functional 
integration of applied 
economic principles, 
general buying prin- 
ciples, specific buying 
principles, financial 
problems, legal prob- 
lems, and _ personal 
management problems 


® Available with an op- 
tional workbook (short 
projects and _ study 
guides) and a series of 
seven achievement tests 
and a final examina- 
tion 
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Council on Economic 


Education Workshop 


A special workshop was held this past 
summer dedicated to improving economic 
education in our schools. 

The workshop was a project conducted 
with thirty-three secondary schools in all 
parts of the country. Each participating 
school sent a science teacher and a social 
studies teacher who for the next academic 
year will teach the same group of students. 
These teachers thrashed out the problems in 
integrating the new-found science-economics 
understandings into the curriculum. With 
the opening of school in the fall the two 
members of the team from each school will 
begin to teach according to the plan they 
developed together at the workshop. 

The workshop was conducted at Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York. 
In addition to the Joint Council on Economic 
Education, the workshop was sponsored by 
the National Science Teachers Association 
and the National Council for the Social 
Studies. 


A.V.A. Meeting 


The annual meeting of the American 
Vocational Association was held the week 
of August 11 at the Statler Hotel in Buffalo. 

Plans were made to hold the next A.V.A. 
meeting the first full week in December, 
1959, at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chi- 
cago, Illinois. The 1960 meeting will be held 
in Los Angeles, California, and in 1961 it will 
be held in Kansas City, Kansas. 

Margaret Andrews of the Minneapolis 
Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
who was elected last year, remains as vice 
president of the business education section 
for the next two years. Roy Fairbrother, 
state supervisor of distributive education, 
Madison, Wisconsin, is the vice president 
of the distributive education division. 


Ball State Conference 


The Ball State Teachers College Con- 
ference of Business Education will be held 
on November 14 and 15 in Muncie, Indiana. 

The general theme of the conference is 
“Business Education in an Era of Educa- 
tional Emphasis.” 

Principal speakers on the program will be 
Dr. Vernon Musselman, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, and Dr. Helen H. Green, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. 
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Business Education in Television 


Is Theme of N.Y.U. Conference 


An impressive array of specialists in tele- 
vision and in business education were fea- 
tured at the Nineteenth Annual Conference 
of the Business Education Department at 
New York University on July 24. 

Warren A. Kraetzer, director of the Office 
of Radio and Television at N.Y.U., opened 
the program by emphasizing the role N.Y.U. 
has taken in offering courses for credit over 
television and made public plans for more 
educational TV work in the fall. 

The findings of his experiment in teaching 
typewriting by television were presented by 
Dr. T. James Crawford, School of Business, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. While the 
TV presentation reached those who would 
not have had the opportunity of learning to 
type correctly without TV, Dr. Crawford 
proved that TV will never replace the situa- 
tion of a live typewriting classroom. 

At the meeting was shown the kinescope 
featuring Dr. Grubbs, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in his 
teaching of shorthand. Henry J. Boer, Gregg 
Publishing Division of McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, gave the background and results 
of the Pittsburgh experiment. 


Eleanor Brown 
Awarded Doctorate 


Eleanor B. Brown, who enrolled for gradu- 
ate work at Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, with fellowships and schol- 
arships totaling $6,000 has been awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Education. 

Dr. Brown is a graduate of Susquehanna 
University and received her Master’s degree 
from Sacramento State College, Sacramento, 
California. 

Prior to her studies at Pennsylvania State 
University, she taught in the high school at 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania, and Sacramento 


Senior High School. 





TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
By HARDAWAY & MAIER 
A revised, cloth-bound book designed for a 
collegiate methods course and a reference 
book for business teachers. List price, $3.00. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 
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INTENSIVE CLERICAL 


AND 


CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING 


By Fisher and Fisher 





and 
Edition 


This combination textbook and workbook 
is designed for a final intensive drive to 
prepare students to take jobs in business 
and to pass civil service examinations for 
The 


include pretests, 


clerks, typists, and stenographers. 
in the book 


reviews of fundamentals, drills, and em- 


lessons 


ployment tests of the civil service type. 


The course covers such topics as arith- 
metic, grammar, punctuation, vocabulary, 
spelling, business letter writing, filing, 
typing, and business information. The stu- 
dent is given specific training in taking 
employment tests of the short-answer type 
that are used for business and civil service 


examinations. 
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National Secretaries Association 
Certifies More Secretaries 


Announcement has been made from the 
Public Relations Office of the National 
Secretaries Association that 239 secretaries 
have recently passed the Certified Profes- 
sional Secretaries examination. This brings 
the total of Certified Professional Secretaries 
to 1466. 

The ninth annual examination will be held 
on May 1 and 2, 1959, in selected colleges 
and universities throughout the United 
States, Canada, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
Deadline for sending in applications to take 
the examination is December 1, 1958. Appli- 
cations may be obtained from the Institute 
for Certifying Secretaries at the headquarters 
of the National Secretaries Association, 222 
West 11th Street, Kansas City 5, Missouri. 

The twelve-hour, two-day test is open to 
all qualified secretaries, twenty-five years 
of age or older, men as well as women, mem- 
bers or nonmembers of the National Secre- 
taries Association. It is based on actual 
secretarial duties and responsibilities and is 
supervised and developed by the Institute 
for Certifying Secretaries, a group of leaders 
in business, education, and the secretarial 
field. Questions include Personal Adjust- 
ment and Human Relations, Business Law, 
Business Administration, Secretarial Ac- 
counting, Secretarial Skills, and Secretarial 
Procedures. To obtain the C.P.S. rating and 
Certificate, secretaries must pass all parts 
of the test. 


LaSalle Purchases 
Stenotype School of Chicago 


E. J. Kendall, president, LaSalle Exten- 
sion University of Chicago, has announced 
that its board of directors approved the 
purchase of the Stenotype School of Chicago. 
The new officers of the Stenotype School of 
Chicago are: E. J. Kendall, president; R. G. 
Cornwell, vice president in charge of sales; 
T. K. Elliott, vice president; H. W. Young, 
treasurer; L. C. Doak, secretary and dean; 
and Frank Tossix, principal. Classes of the 
Stenotype School were held in the LaSalle 
Extension University Building, 417 South 
Dearborn, effective September 2. 

LaSalle has recently acquired Bryant & 
Stratton College, Chicago; thus the Steno- 
type School represents the second resident 
school acquired by LaSalle during its fiftieth 
anniversary year. 
















20th Century 


Typewriting 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, and Erickson 


The seventh edition of 22TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is 
setting a new record of satisfaction in typing classrooms. It is 
a book that makes every minute count in the classroom and, 
as a result, students gain speed with control quickly, easily, 
and smoothly. 


Audio materials are now available for the seventh edition. 
These tapes and records are designed to supplement the work 
of the teacher. They provide an understanding of how to use 
the materials in the textbook to the best advantage in the 
classroom. When the recorded lessons are used, the teacher 
will have more time to observe the students’ work and to help 
those students who need to improve their techniques. 
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Audio 


Materials 


TAPES 


The tapes are double-track for use on any tape 
recorder or play-back machine having a 3.75 
speed. Each half of a tape provides a twenty- 
five minute recording for one lesson. Tapes are 
labeled for easy handling. 


RECORDS 


The L.P. records are 3314 rpm. Each side of a 
record contains a twenty-five minute recording 
for one lesson. The records must be played with 
a diamond, a sapphire, or other modern perma- 
nent-type needle. The record player must also 
be equipped with a balanced tone arm. 


The tapes and records are sold only in complete 
sets consisting of recordings for sixteen lessons. 
The set of eight double-track tapes, packed in 
separate boxes, sells for $40 net. The set of 
disc records contains eight double-sided records, 
each packed in an attractive cardboard sleeve. 
The set of records also sells for $40 net. Orders 
for tapes or records will be shipped from only 
the Cincinnati office. 


Dallas 2 








A Plan for National 
Unity in Business Education 


Editor’s Note: Because of the national interest 
in the unification idea, we present the following 
complete proposal. 


Efforts to secure national unity in business 
education of autonomous professional asso- 
ciations must, from necessity, involve all 
presently constituted regional and national 
professional business education associations. 
In these unified efforts, individual associa- 
tion rights, practices, and traditions must be 
considered in relation to the rights, priv- 
ileges, and responsibilities of the total field 
of business education. 

National unity in business education 
among the national and regional professional 
associations in business education might well 
result in the following desirable outcomes: 


(Spokesman) 1. A representative spokes- 
man for business educa- 


tion at all levels. 


Encouragement to re- 
gional professional asso- 
ciations in _ business 
education to conduct 
professional conventions 
and to provide organiza- 
tional centers for effectiv« 
participation and coop- 
eration in all phases of 
business education. 
Unified membership dues 
that are reasonable yet 
adequate to conduct ef- 
fective programs at 
various levels of service. 
(Publications) 4. A unified publications 
program in the form of a 
vearbook, a monthly 
periodical, and other 
literature of such scope 
as to stimulate sufficient 
quantitative and qualita- 
tive writings as business 
educators will want to 
develop and will have 
time to read and as- 
similate. 

An alert contact with all 
phases of education to the 
end that both business 
education and the total 
program of education can 
be served best. 


(Conventions) 2. 


(Membership) 3. 


(Coordination) 5. 


(Leadership) 6. A dynamic program to 


develop professional 
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leadership in _ business 
education at all levels. 
Development of an ef- 
fective program of service 
in business education. 


(Service) 7. 


Membership Organization. Membership in 
a regional association and the national asso- 
ciation shall be unified and these individual 
memberships shall constitute a Department 
of the NEA. The method for membership 
promotion and for collection and remission of 
fees shall be determined cooperatively by 
each regional association and the National 
Council for Business Education. 

A graphical presentation of unified mem- 
bership is shown in Illustration I. 

The National Council for Business Educa- 
tion. The National Council for Business 
Education shall serve as a national policy- 
making body. It shall also act reciprocally 
with the regional business education asso- 
ciations, with the NEA, and with those 
responsible for effecting the various func- 
tions of business education. It shall deter- 
mine the number and place of its meetings 
and shall pay such expenses of its members 
in attendance at these meetings as its 
financial status justifies. 

The National Council for Business Educa- 
tion shall maintain an executive director and 
a staff in the NEA Education Center in 
Washington, D. C., under an arrangement 
similar to that which UBEA has now with 
the NEA. The National Council for Busi- 
ness Education, through its delegated per- 
sonnel, shall serve as the official spokesman 
for business education at all levels and shall 
sponsor and promote such functions as it 
deems desirable and essential to the success 
of business education. 

National Council Membership. The mem- 
bership of the National Council for Business 
Education shall come from those who hold 
unified membership in UBEA and a regional 
organization and shall consist of the follow- 
ing: 

1. The president of each of the five 
regional business education associa- 
tions. 

2. The president of the National Asso- 
ciation for Business Teacher Education. 

3. The president of the International 
Division (ISBE) Business Education. 

4. A private business school representative 
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elected by the unified members from the 

private business schools. 

Two elected representatives-at-large 

from each of the five regional associa- 

tions. Their terms of office shall be 
three years with provisions for over- 
lapping terms. 

6. The elected officers of the National 
Council for Business Education who 
shall be the president, the vice- 
president, the treasurer, and the im- 
mediate past-president. The officers of 
the National Council for Business 
Education shall also serve as the officers 


of UBEA. 


or 


wg 


Council for Business Education. His 
duties and his term of service shall be 
determined by the National Council 
for Business Education. He shall exer- 
cise no voting right in the deliberations 
for the National Council for Business 
Education, but he shall be an ex-officio 
member of every standing committee. 


8. The president of the Administrators 


Division and the president of the 
Research Division shall be ex-officio 
members of the National Council for 
Business Education. 


National Council Executive Committee. 


An executive director appointed by, The president, the vice-president, and the 
and from other than, the above-_ treasurer shall be elected annually by the 
mentioned members of the National National Council for Business Education. 
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New Hampshire 


EBTA--EBTA-UBEA Unified Membership nited Business Education Association-- 
A Department of the 

Connecticut New Jersey National Education Association 

Delaware New York (Individual Memberships ) 

District of Columbia Pennsylvania 

Ma ine Puerto Rico 

Maryland Rhode Island 

Massachusetts Vermont 














SBEA--SBEA-UBEA Unified Membership 








Alabama Mississippi 

Arkansas North Carolina 

Florida South Carolina 
Georgia Tennessee 

Kentucky Virginia 
ouisiana 


West Virginia 
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Tllinois Minnesota 

Indiana Missouri 

iowa Ohio 
ichigan Wisconsin 
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Colorado Oklahoma 
Kansas South Dakota 
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Unified Membership 











Alaska Montana 
Arizona Ne vada 
California Oregon 
Hawaii Utah 

Idaho Washington 
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These officers, the immediate past-president, 
and the executive director shall constitute 
the Administrative Committee for the 
National Council for Business Education. 

Functional Organization. A_ graphical 
presentation of the functional organization 
of the National Council for Business Educa- 
tion is shown in Illustration IT. 

Finance Function. Each of the five re- 
gional business education associations shall 
manage its own finances and keep its own 
records in accordance with the regulations 
of its own executive board. A membership 
fee shall be paid according to the type of 
membership and shall be uniform in all 
regions. The fees shall be as follows: 

A. Basic Unified Membership fee, $7.50 
(includes yearbook and monthly peri- 
odical). 

B. Comprehensive Unified Membership 
fee, $10 (includes the yearbook, 
monthly periodical, quarterly, and 
certain other specialized publications). 

C. Student Membership 
(1) Basic — $4 
(2) Comprehensive 


$5 








All membership fees shall be allocated in 
the following manner: 


(1) One dollar of each basic and com- 
prehensive membership fee shall be 
allocated to the region in which the 
membership is vested. 


(2) The balance of all basic and com- 
prehensive membership fees shall be 
allocated to the National Council for 
Business Education. 


(3) The entire student membership fee 
shall be allocated to the National 
Council for Business Education. 


A Finance Committee composed of six 
members of the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education shall be elected by the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education as 
follows: 


A. One from the two elected repre- 
sentatives from each of the regional 
associations. . 

B. The National Council for Business 
Education Treasurer, who shall act as 
chairman of the Finance Committee. 





| NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION | 
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The Finance Committee, in cooperation 
with the other officers and the Executive 
Director of the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education shall prepare a financial 
budget for the National Council for Business 
Education one year in advance of the end of 
the fiscal period to which the budget applies. 
This budget shall be approved by the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education and 
shall be based on receipts and expenditures 
from memberships, publications, and other 
professional and operational activities at the 
national level. 

The accounting for all receipts and ex- 
penditures of the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education shall be the responsibility of 
the Executive Director of the National 
Council for Business Education and he shall 
make periodic reports to the Finance Com- 
mittee. The Chairman of the Finance 
Committee shall be responsible for examining 
the books of account annually. 


Publication Function. There shall be a 
general committee on publications composed 
of five members, one from each region, 
elected by the National Council for Business 
Education. 

Duties: 

1. Recommends to the National Council 

for Business Education desirable types 
of publications, including at least a 


yearbook, a monthly magazine of 
eight issues, and other specialized 
publications. 


2. Directs the planning of publications 
authorized by the National Council for 
Business Education, and subject to its 
approval, recommends: 

a. Editor(s) 

b. Format, style, ete. 

c. Sale price (if sold) 

d. Other activities related to publica- 
tions. 

3. Appoints, if desirable, such  sub- 
committees as may be necessary for 
carrying out its functions (yearbook, 
monthly, monograph, etc.) 


The Joint Publications Commission (Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association and the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association) and 
the UBEA Publications Committee shall 
continue to function until publications 


already planned have been published. 

The plan for national unity in business 
education as finally developed and presented 
here, was prepared by a Joint Committee on 
National Unity in Business Education com- 


posed of: Albert C. Fries, WBEA; Vernon C, 
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Payne, M-PBEA; Theodore Woodward, 
SBEA; E. C. McGill, Committee Secretary, 
UBEA; Paul F. Muse, Committee Chair- 
man, NBTA. The EBTA representative, 
Bernard Shilt, could not be present for this 
meeting. 

Concluding Statements. The committee 
has spelled out in considerable detail the 
operation of those functions necessary for 
unification. It believes that the remaining 
functions,. more appropriately, should be 
worked out later by the National Council 
for Business Education in cooperation with 
those responsible for effecting the various 
functions in business education. 

Of special concern to the individual busi- 
ness teacher is the matter of unified mem- 
bership dues in relation to the present dues 
of the several associations. Your commitiee 
would point out that for many teachers 
throughout the country the total cost will 
be less, but for many others the unified dues 
will be higher than at present, if they do not 
now belong to a regional association and 
UBEA. Here are four typical situations: 


Now 





Miss X belongs to NBTA $3 .00 
and UBEA (Basic) $5.00 

TOTAL $8.00 
Mr. Y belongs to EBTA $3 .00 
and UBEA (Comprehensive) $7.50 

TOTAL $10.50 
Mrs. Z belongs to NBTA $3.00 
Mr. Z belongs to UBEA (Basic) $5.00 


Unified Plan Savings 


Basic Membership $7.50 $.50 
Comprehensive Mem- 

bership $10.00 $.50 
Basic Membership $7.50 — 
Basic Membership $7.50 — 


It must be emphasized that the value re- 
ceived by an individual member should 
not be measured by the publications program 
alone. By placing the plan for unification in 
operation the position of business education 
at all levels will be materially strengthened. 
Specifically, we will have: 

1. An authoritative voice to speak for 

business education at all levels. 

2. Support for our professional meetings 

and conventions. 

3. An improved and more comprehensive 

publications program. 
(Concluded on page 94) 








Thirty-Sixth Annual Convention 


Southern Business Education Association 


The Wade Hampton Hotel, Columbia, South Carolina 
November 27-29, 1958 


Convention Theme: “‘Imperatives for Business Education 


in a Changing World” 


Theodore Woodward, 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, president of 
the Southern Business 
Education Association, 
has announced the fol- 
lowing program for the 
1958 convention. 

The other officers of 
the association are: first 
vice president, Z.S. Dick- 
erson, Madison College, 








Harrisonburg, Virginia; 
second vice president, 
Dr. Woodward Hulda Erath, South- 


western Louisiana Insti- 

tute, Lafayette, Louisiana;secretary, Eleanor 
Patrick, Chester High School, Chester, 
South Carolina; treasurer, Vernon Anderson, 
Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky. 
The local chairman is Elizabeth O’Dell, 
University of South Carolina, Columbia. 

The convention opens officially Thursday, 
November 27, with the U.B.E.A. breakfast. 
At 9:45 a.m. there will be a U.B.E.A. 
Representative Assembly with Vernon Mus- 
selman, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky, presiding. 

The program is as follows: 


Wednesday, November 26 


6:30 P.M. 
Executive Board Meeting 


Thursday, November 27 


8:00 A.M. 
Registration 

8:00 a.m. 
U.B.E.A. 10,000 Club Breakfast 
Presiding: Hollis P. Guy, executive direc- 

tor, U.B.E.A. 

9:45 A.M. 

U.B.E.A. Representative 


Assembly, 
Southern Regional Meeting 
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Presiding: Vernon Musselman, president 
of U.B.E.A., University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 

Roll call and accrediting of delegates of 
Affiliated Associations — Hollis P. Guy 

Discussion Groups and Business Session 


10:30 a.m. 
Official Tour of Exhibits by the Executive 
Board and Local Committee Chairmen 
2:30 p.M.—3:30 P.M. 
Special Demonstration — 
Corporation 
Director: Earl G. Nicks; manager, Busi- 
ness Education Division, Underwood 
Corporation, New York, New York 
“A Light Treatment of Some Typing 
Tricks” — George L. Hossfield 
“Getting Fancy With Figures” — Robert 
J. Ruegg 


4:00 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 
Tea 
5:00 P.m. 


Official Reception for all $.B.E.A. mem- 
bers, guests, and exhibitors 


Underwood 


FELLOWSHIP DINNER 
Thursday, November 27 


7:00 P.M. 

Presiding: Theodore Woodward, president 
of S.B.E.A. 

Toastmaster: Z. S. Dickerson, first vice 
president of S.B.E.A. 

Invocation: Vernon Anderson, treasurer 
of S.B.E.A. 

Welcome: Elizabeth O’Dell, local chair- 
man of 1958 convention 


Speaker: J. Marshall Hanna, School of 
Education, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus 

Topic: ‘The Responsibilities of Business 
Education” 

9:15 P.M. 


South Carolina Open House 
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Friday, November 28 


7:45 A.M. 
F.B.L.A. Breakfast 


Presiding: Barbara Humphreys, assistant 
secretary of F.B.L.A. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, November 28 


9:00 a.m.—10:30 A.M. 

Presiding: Theodore Woodward, president 
of S.B.E.A. 

Invocation: John Moorman, University 
of Florida, Gainesville 

Greetings: Lester L. Bates, mayor, 
Columbia, South Carolina 

Greetings: Robert L. Sumwalt, acting 
president, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia 

Response: Vance T. Littlejohn, The 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro 

Speaker: Peter L. Agnew, chairman, 
Department of Business Education, 
School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City 

Topic: “Imperatives for Business Educa- 
tion in a Changing World” 

Business Session 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DIVISION 
Friday, November 28 


10:45 a.M.—12:15 P.M. 

Executive Board Liaison Officer, Nora 
Goad, Stonewall Jackson High School, 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Chairman, Lela Hulette, Bald Knob High 
School, Frankfort, Kentucky; vice chair- 
man, Della Rosenberg, Starke High 
School, Starke, Florida; secretary, Eileen 
Tabor, Murphy High School, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

“Tmperatives in Planning the Secondary 
School Business Education Program”? — 
Doris Howell Crank, president, Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association, 
DeKalb Junior High School, DeKalb, 
Tllinois 

Question and Discussion Period 

Business Meeting 


PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS DIVISION 
Friday, November 28 
10:45 aA.M.—12:15 P.M. 

Executive Board Liaison Officer, Frances 
Bartoszek, Yonge High School, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville 

Chairman, Milo Kirkpatrick, Jr., Kings 
Business College, Charlotte, North 
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Carolina; vice chairman, Bernice Brown, 
Draughon’s Business College, Green- 
ville, South Carolina; secretary, Mrs. R. 
D. Evans, Evans College of Commerce, 
Gastonia, North Carolina 

“Business School Inspections and Up- 
grading” — F. DeVere Smith, School of 
Business Administration, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia 

Question and Discussion Period 

Business Meeting 





JUNIOR COLLEGES DIVISION 
Friday, November 28 


10:45 A.M.-12:15 P.M. 

Executive Board Liaison Officer, Sue Wad- 
dell, Oak Ridge High School, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee 

Chairman, James R. Kantner, Gordon 
Military College, Barnesville, Georgia; 
vice chairman, Eleanor Moore, Averett 
College, Danville, Virginia; secretary, 
Helen Walker, Sullins College, Bristol, 
Virginia 

“The Junior College Business Education 
Triangle’”’ — Gerald S. Robbins, presi- 
dent, Junior College of Augusta, Au- 
gusta, Georgia 

Question and Discussion Period 

Business Meeting 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES DIVISION 
Friday, November 28 


10:45 A.M.—12:15 P.M. 

Executive Board Liaison Officer, Maria 
Culp, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina 

Chairman, Orus Sutton, Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Boone, North Caro- 
lina; vice chairman, Thomas Hogan- 
camp, Murray State College, Murray, 
Kentucky; secretary, Lois Frazier, 
a College, Raleigh, North Caro- 
ina 

Topic: “Business Education Curricula for 
the Changing World” 

Moderator: Parker Liles, Georgia State 
College of Business Administration, 
Atlanta 

Panel: Roscoe Allen, Woman’s College, 

University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 

Vernon Anderson, Murray State 
College, Murray, Kentucky 

Mrs. Ray Kinslow, Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, Cookeville 

James Loyd, University of Florida, 
Gainesville 

Business Meeting 
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DELTA PI EPSILON LUNCHEON 
Friday, November 28 


12:30 p.M.—2:15 P.M. 

Host Chapter: Mu Chapter, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Presiding: Dorothy Veon, national presi- 
dent, Delta Pi Epsilon, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park 

Introduction of Speaker: George Wagoner, 
sponsor, Mu Chapter 

Speaker: Herbert A. Tonne, professor of 
business education, School of Education, 
New York University, New York City 

Topic: “Business Education in Other 
Countries” 


BASIC BUSINESS SECTIONAL MEETING 
Friday, November 28 


2:30 p.M.—3:45 P.M. 

Executive Board Liaison Officer, Vance T. 
Littlejohn, The Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro 

Chairman, Dorisse Garrison, Rule High 
School, Knoxville, Tennessee; vice chair- 
man, Mrs. Ray Kinslow, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville; secre- 
tary, Sue Waddell, Oak Ridge High 
School, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 

Speaker: Vernon Musselman, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington 

Topic: “Making Basic Business Subjects 
Interesting to Students” 

Question and Discussion Period 

Business Meeting 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
SECTIONAL MEETING 


Friday, November 28 


2:30 p.M.—3:45 P.M. 

Executive Board Liaison Officer, Wilbur 
Lee Perkins, Northeast State College, 
Monroe, Louisiana 

Chairman, Katherine S. Green, Arkansas 
State College, State College; vice chair- 
man, Kenneth Roach, University of 
Georgia, Athens; secretary, Wilson Ash- 
by, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 

Topic: “Business Education Keeps Step 
with the New Horizons in Our World” 

Moderator: Mearl Guthrie, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio 

Discussants: 

‘Teachers for the Job” — Edna Gregg, 
East Tennessee State College, John- 
son City 
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“Ethics in Administration” — A. J. 
Lawrence, University of Mississippi, 
University 


“Machines and New Methods” — June 
L. Omohundro, IBM Corporation, 
Richmond, Virginia 

“Pleasure in Our Teaching” — Carl P. 
Savage, Arkansas State College, State 
College 

“Obstacles to Excellence’ — Mildred 
Witten, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Atlanta, Georgia 

Business Meeting 


CLERICAL PRACTICE 
SECTIONAL MEETING 


Friday, November 28 


2:30 p.M.—3:45 P.M. 
Executive Board Liaison Officer, Evelyn 
Gulledge, Woodlawn High School, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama 
Chairman, William Bonner, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville; vice chairman, 
Carroll Wagoner, University of Florida, 
Gainesville; secretary, J. Curtis Hall, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 
Speaker: A. L. Walker, supervisor of 
Business Education Services, State De- 
partment of Education, Richmond, 
Virginia 
Topic: “A New Look in Clerical Practice” 
Discussants: John A. Pendery, South- 
Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio 
W. D. Ratchford, Jr., Evans 
College of Commerce, Con- 
cord, North Carolina 

Robert J. Ruegg, Underwood 
Corporation, New York, 
New York 

Elizabeth T. Van Derveer, 
State Teachers College, 
Montclair, New Jersey 

Business Meeting 


PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOL TEACHERS 
ROUND TABLE 


Friday, November 28 


2:30 p.M.—3:45 P.M. 

Executive Board Liaison Officer, Ross 
Anderson, Morehead State College, 
Morehead, Kentucky 

Chairman, Milo Kirkpatrick, Jr., King’s 
Business College, Charlotte, North 
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Carolina; vice chairman, Bernice Brown, 
Draughon’s Business College, Green- 
ville, South Carolina; secretary, Mrs. R. 
D. Evans, Evans College of Commerce, 
Gastonia, North Carolina 
Topic: “Teaching Problems in the Inde- 
pendent School” 
Moderator: Milo Kirkpatrick, Jr. 
Discussants: Dave Ratchford, Evans Col- 
lege of Commerce, Con- 
cord, North Carolina 
J. Earl Zimmerman, Gregg 
Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New Yorx, 


New York 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE 


Friday, November 28 


4:00 p.m.—5:15 P.M. 

Executive Board Liaison Officer, Zenobia 
T. Liles, Georgia State College of Busi- 
ness Administration, Atlanta 

Chairman, R. Norval Garrett, South- 
eastern Louisiana College, Hammond; 
vice chairman, Roscoe Allen, The 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro; secretary, Rosa- 
lea Miller, Glenville High School, Glen- 
ville, West Virginia 

Topic: “How Can the Teaching of High 
School Bookkeeping Be Improved?” 

Moderator: Harold Gilbreth, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Panel: Kenneth Bangs, president, Moun- 

tain-Plains Business Education 
Association, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder 

Henry J. Ciolino, Francis T. 
Nicholls Senior High School, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

Frances Saunders, Edgewater High 
School, Orlando, Florida 

Roy S. Stevens, Florence State 
College, Florence, Alabama 

Business Meeting 


SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 
Friday, November 28 


4:00 p.m.—5:15 P.M. 

Executive Board Liaison Officer, Ruth 
Carter, Central High School, Little 
Rock, Arkansas 

Chairman, Bonnie Nicholson, Bessemer 
High School, Bessemer, Alabama; vice 
chairman, Maudie E. Cook, Coral 
Gables High School, Coral Gables, 


Florida; secretary, Nancy Alderson, 
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West Virginia Institute of Technology, 
Montgomery 

Speaker: John L. Rowe, head, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks 

Topic: “Grading and Standards in 
Beginning and Advanced Typewriting” 

Question and Discussion Period 

Business Meeting 


ANNUAL BANQUET 
Friday, November 28 


7:00 p.M.—9:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Theodore Woodward, president 
of S.B.E.A. 

Invocation: Rev. Fred V. Poag, pastor, 
Shandon Presbyterian Church, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina 

Speaker: J. L. Brakefield, director of 
Public Relations, Liberty National Life 
Insurance Company, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama 
Topic: ‘““Today’s Environment” 

10:00 p.m.—1:30 A.M. 

Convention Ball 


SPECIAL BREAKFASTS 
Saturday, November 29 


7:45 A.M.—8:45 A.M. 
Hosts: George Peabody College for 
Teachers 

Indiana University 
New York University 
University of Kentucky 
University of Mississippi 
University of Tennessee 


BRAINSTORMING SESSION 
Saturday, November 29 


9:00 a.M.—11:30 a.m. 

Presiding: Hulda Erath, second vice presi- 
dent of S.B.E.A., Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Institute, Lafayette 

Coordinator: Herman G. Enterline, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington 

Theme: Brainstorming: ‘Improving the 
Effectiveness of Business Education” 

Group Sessions: “Implementing the Gen- 

eral Education Values 
of Business Education” 
“Providing Effective Vo- 
cational Business Edu- 
cation Programs” 
“Programming for Effec- 


tive Guidance and 
Counseling in Business 
Education” 
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Leaders: Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 
D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 
Herbert A. Tonne, New York 
University, New York, New 
York 
Reporters: Wilson Ashby, University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa 
Ruth Bruner, Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana 
Zenobia T. Liles, Georgia State 
College of Business Adminis- 
tration, Atlanta 
Panel: Z. S. Dickerson, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Nora Goad, Stonewall Jackson 
High School, Charleston, West 
Virginia 
Thomas Hogancamp, Murray State 
College, Murray, Kentucky 
Harry Huffman, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg 


Frank Lanham, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor ; 
John H. Moorman, University of 
Florida, Gainesville 

Earl Nicks, Underwood Corpora- 
tion, New York, New York 

Eleanor Patrick, Chester Public 
Schools, Chester, South Carolina 

Gladys Peck, State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana 

Dorothy Veon, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park 

Maxie Lee Work, University High 
School, University, Mississippi 

William Warren, Enka High School, 
Enka, North Carolina 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Saturday, November 29 


11:30 a.m.—12:00 Noon 
Presiding: Theodore Woodward, president 
of S.B.E.A. 
Business Meeting 
Adjournment 








Gerald Cresci in 
California State Department 


Announcement has 
been made by Rulon C. 
Van Wagenen, chief of 
the Bureau of Business 
Education for the State 
of California, that 
Gerald D. Cresci has 
been appointed to the 
position of researcher 
and teacher trainer for 
the Bureau of Business 
Education of the State 
Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Cresci has been an 
instructor at City Col- 
lege of San Francisco for 
the last three years and before that served 
as a business education teacher in the San 








Mr. Cresci 


Francisco Unified School District for four 
years. Mr. Cresci was also on the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco Evening Division 
business education staff for seven years. 


He is a graduate of the University of San 
Francisco with a Bachelor of Science degree 
from the College of Business Administration 
and a Master of Arts degree in education 
curriculum. He has had graduate work at 
U.C.L.A. and is a candidate for the Ed.D. 


degree at that institution. 


Among the professional organizations in 
which Mr. Cresci holds membership are the 
following: Phi Delta Kappa, California 
Business Education Association, United 
Business Education Association, National 
Business Teachers Association, and Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 








University of 
Pittsburgh Conference 


The annual summer conference of the 
University of Pittsburgh featured the theme 
of “Business Education and the Space Age.” 

The program consisted of four panels of 
teachers, administrators, and businessmen 
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discussing the outcome of business education 
and the new business curriculum. 

Dr. Inez Ray Wells, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, was the Delta Pi Epsilon banquet 
speaker. 
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# GENERAL 
I BUSINESS 


By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 
© © ®@ the book 











PLUS THESE HELPFUL 
CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


+ First-semester workbook 
(Units 1-5) and second- 
semester workbook 


(Units 6-12) 


+ Seven tests and an exami- 
nation for first semester 
and seven tests and an 
examination for second 
semester 


+ GENERAL BUSINESS 
PRACTICE (Practice 
Set) and HOUSEHOLD 
BUDGETS AND REC- 
ORDS (Practice Set) 


+ Teachers’ manual (fur- 
nished free to users) 


October, 1958 





that appeals to all 


yy oe students 


Students like GENERAL BUSINESS because of 
its attractive, modern appearance, both outside 
and inside. The cover is fresh and inviting. The 
generous use of color throughout the book, the 
readable type with more space between the 
lines, and the new, decorative introductory page 
for each unit are but a few of the innovations in 
the seventh edition that appeal to the modern 
teenager. 


Students also like the logically arranged and 
interestingly written text material. The carefully 
selected photographs and special illustrations 
that have been included for a specific purpose 
help the student understand more clearly the 
topics being discussed. 


The activities at the end of each lesson are also 
attractive to the student because of the help 
they give him in reviewing what he has learned 
and the opportunity they afford for him to apply 
this knowledge to realistic, commonplace busi- 
ness situations and problems. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Convention Calendar—Fall and Winter, 1958 











Name of Association Place of Meeting | Date of Meeting 


American Association of Commercial Colleges.......... eee November 29 


American Association of University Teachers of Insurance| Chicago, Illinois... . . . 


December 28, 29 





American Business Writing Association................ Chicago, Illinois. . . _.| December 29, 30 
American Economic Association....................-. Chicago, Illinois. ” | December 27-29 
American Finance Association.....................0-- Chicago, Illinois... .. | December 27-29 
American Institute of Certified Public Accountants. ....| Detroit, Michigan | October 11-15 
American Marketing Association..................... Chicago, Illinois | December 28-30 
Annual Invitational Conference of Indiana Business| | 
Sahai hades ae Wax ue s 404 + 00 8 wre hs, ae ........| November 14, 15 
| 
Arizona Education Association. ..................... | Phoenix....... ....| October 31-November 1 
Arkaysas Business Education Association... . . ..| Little Rock. . November 6 
Arkansas Education Association... . . Oe rst | Little Rock. | November 5-7 
Association of School Business Officials... .......... | New York City... ..| October 5-9 
| 
Association of University Evening Colleges. ...... Louisville, Kentucky.....| November 16-19 
Association of Urban Universities............... ....| Omaha, Nebraska. ......| November 2, 3 
| 
Business Teachers’ Association of New York... . .| Binghamton....... October 31-November 1 
Catholic Economic Association. ..... .. Pees. ll December 27, 28 
| 
Colorado Education Association...................-.. | Denver.................| October 23, 24 
| Durango...............] October 23, 24 
| Grand Junction.........| October 23, 24 
LL. =e ....| October 23, 24 
Delaware State Education Association............... | Wilmington............ October 23, 24 
Idaho Education Association — 
ge oral So ok bye soe a og Sa Coeur d’Alene...........| October 6, 7 
District 2..... Se sore Po dabei Sena ed eR aie eds oe SMD. oss cna cass os October 6, 7 
ee a hn Warwmwleke es 5 dd ie Sak eile neice oh A ....-| October 9, 10 
ee eee er em | ..| October 9, 10 
0 Ere eee en ee I oie a4 54 8 as | October 2, 3 
I i Saga a) loca etecia soe 4 Grd sh avaraea olla Idaho Palls............. October 2, 3 
Illinois Education Association........................ reece | December 28-30 
Divisional Meetings — 
eee Se ree Rock Island............| October 10 
I coro) si td eens e)as iiss > Siahemeree ere | October 17 
aio rine 5 Es Dy cyanate tare nim ene Bloomington......... | October 13 
I 5550-56 Six es Sea Waly es ks eae Elmhurst...............| October 20 
I oes rah. 610 ted Oa a nevecicis dhe eeely ea ne eee | October 10 
Bastemn........... Pee IN Lia tee vaie te abate ati ar geass | Charleston........... .| October 10 
Illinois Valley........... EE ete he ere rans IEE 5.3: 5,650.5 c-wiste we aces | October 24 
Mississippi Valley. ... LR ee DO ear tek Quincy. . cosenies+a+s cf Ane oe 
NG a 04d wie eonk eke eebid unl coats (East Aurora............| October 27 
\{ Joliet. ...... Pacer eye | October 27 
es October 27 
North Lakes....... Be ERE WE BAPE Te en Ee RRS nie er ere October 24 
I Sic) hice Shieh UN Ainiea Miemina wis KES Ee ere October 17 
ee ; EE Ce Raw roe ll een le 
ARE AI oo ees Te Cn Tee eee October 24 
Ee ae eee ee eee Springfield..............| October 17 
INN, 5,551 civ GO ih 5 Sein SMe bea eS NS enn Ni fu tro ss oe October 10 
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Name of Association 





Nh Gl ier p and Gen ew oe SEE SAAS | Carbondale....... 
SS 5.8 Oot acs shits 5 dere e's FT Ce ee Galesburg. ...... 
Indiana State Teachers Association................... Indianapolis. ......... 
I Sone ngadas Saunt noms oh ok os eee ae ewer 
RE iter ree ech ihe cee ie ee a, eee 
RR AR cis. 8 chs aa ai ecs eng he ee EON Post WAGME........... 
MR 65.5 coneive acuaee ae ae aoe South Bend........ 
Iowa State Education Association. ................... eee 
Kansas State Teachers Association................... Independence......... 
SS re 
I os6 0d s:c10:8 a 
rer 
ER 
Hutchinson........ 


Louisiana Business Education Association . . . 





Maine Teachers Association. ......................-. 


Maryland State Teachers Association 


Michigan Education Association — 
Region 1 
dL Pee 
Region 3..... 
Region 4..... 
SS Brrr rer rere 
Region 6......... 
Region 7 
Region 8 


~ 


Region 9 and 13............ 

Region 10............. 

SCI rae Dare eee eer: Atl’ 
estore. canoes tedeletsdeasuthards 
I UNNI TOI a: -n sbi 'h sc Sia ondiseve Gasparini cet 


Region 16-18. 


Minnesota Education Association. 





Minnesota Vocational Association 


Missouri State Teachers Association. . . . 


Montana Business Teachers Association............... 


National Association & Council of Business Schools... . . . 


National Business Teachers Association. .. . 


Place of Meeting 


Garden City... 


Alexandria.......... 


Bangor... . 


Baltimore 


ho amewia 


Detroit..... Berd 
Ann Arbor...... 
Battle Creek......... 
Kalamazoo... . 


Detroit and Roseville ; . 
DE ig daa t ry vac. 


East Lansing....... 
Grand Rapids. . 
eres 
Saginaw..... 
Midland....... 
Cadillac...... 


Escanaba...... 
Minneapolis. . . 
Minneapolis 


Kansas City 


| Billings... .... 


St. Louis, Missouri 


| Chicago, Illinois 








| Date of Meeting 


October 31 
October 10 


October 23, 24 
October 23, 24 
October 23, 24 
October 23, 24 
October 23, 24 


November 6, 7 


November 6, 
November 6, 
November 6, 
November 6, 
November 6, 
November 6, 
November 6, 


J) 2 +) ~) +) *) 


November 24-26 
October 2, 3 


October 16-18 


| October 31 


October 13, 14 
October 9, 10 
October 23, 24 
October 9, 10 
October 6, 7 
October 13 
October 16, 17 
October 27, 28 
October 16, 17 
October 23, 24 
October 13 
October 2, 3 
October 2, 3 


October 23, 24 
October 23, 24 
November 7 
October 23, 24 
November 12-15 


December 30-January 1 





National Council for the Social Studies................ San Francisco, California.| November 26-29 
National Council of Teachers of English............... Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.| November 27-29 





New Jersey Education Association........ Atlantic City.......... November 6-8 





New Mexico Education Association................... | Albuquerque. . . | October 22-24 
New York State Association of Registered Private Busi-| | 
I oy ac pn etal itt es Big mc tinas aim Baan aioe | Monticello. .. . -| October 23-25 
| | 
New York State Teachers Association — 
PE. Sis .nccuadackosasanvscawnade sae ce mnie (Glen Falls........ ....| October 3 
cae acsiine eee October 6 
_ CO ee 
ER i555 3s cn coun Seas ee ee West Hempstead........ October 8 
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Name of Association Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 
ES, Ae eee een e eee Tee ea PT ee October 17 
eee .| October 17 
Patchogue......... ...-| October 17 
ISont Jefferson...........| October 17 
South Huntington. ......| October 17 
a acini S ded sh ea dha bag hase s{Binghamton............ October 17 
I 556.0. sje eae ..| October 17 
hn on kia Mite yeh Och bid Sinan i Shae NDS Gos esc oa tion ..| October 17 
NS od oars xia einie wiacaeacaai ale 69 4a AS 0 ee Te October 24 
i858 oh 8. cde a dina 20 roan wae Several centers......... October 24 
oo coat er aces a ave aiid aegid sk jens ais Od New York City......... October 24 
TRG RAS Se di: s 1s, ba naalern + sdads eee aah Buffalo and vicinity... ..| October 24 
North Carolina Education Association — 
I oS oS as vw, sd one wiavccseo, wb ope tin eee October 3 
NE eS. cS aes asian Se aves bee wAIEL Winston-Salem......... October 7 
lo os hate vals xs aos a pobd Sok ak bre see ER OS ere October 10 
a i eA MR PE BR ttle PB -| Wilmington.......... October 14 
Ne Rc. 5 Cid d ic Wo dis nie widcedsecylern mbcierow tae ey October 17 
NE Sia eon ora ie Gack cowie ies eh GR Elizabeth City.......... October 21 
oa on aniedids ania deeaneed hates ees eee vee] October 24 
North Dakota Association of Business Schools. ........| Bismark... .. ia | December 6 
Ohio Education Association........................5. Seer eT ee | December 4-6 
IR is cards nance S54 ay his dinis aaa ee ere ..| October 24 
a. cE CA Cech acess ee Aeeen Cleveland..............| October 17 
I Ee ein 550k aid Mia ROR > cadre ae eutien ys October 24 
6 Ts nck libs 3085 1AES eae one RE rey .| October 24 
ick Kb diiid wiiie 9456454 ae eal nee Serre | October 24 
eee Anka aE I ee nae reece nga dr dear _ __., Serer | October 24 
Oklahoma Business Education Association............. Oklahoma City... | October 24 
Oklahoma Education Association..................... Oklahoma City. . | October 23, 24 
Pacific Northwest Business Schools Association.........} Salem, Oregon......... | October 10, 11 
Pennsylvania Association of Private Business Schools...| Harrisburg... ..........| October 31-November 1 


Pennsylvania State Education Association — 





ay 2 Nec clus Scars HA acd vis ea New Castle.............| October 3 
Ean RNR ee pee ve e-toc Philadelphia ........ ...| October 8-10 
deer ono Sera erates eens gre ae ee | October 8-11 
95 Soh et oe SR a ae eee RESIS ae peer | October 9, 10 
le del aE a RO eh ne CRMC S t Clearfield... .. ore October 9, 10 
Mastem......... Sy Seen ered ELAN ose Ao Wegealel Sell a Bethlehem ; | October 10 
Io rel ote Coe ico cin ants live ast ND Indiana..... , .| October 13, 14 
RE a cea oar ee tee a . eae es “| October 17 
EEE RR ees ieee es ee RTO Se rer | October 20 
Rhode Island Catholic Teachers Institute............. Providence............ | October 30, 31 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction................. Providence. ............| October 30, 31 
South Dakota Education Association................. ag RS Ie ROSE Sree .| November 5-7 
Southern Business Education Association.............. Columbia, South Carolina | November 27-29 
Southern Economic Association. ..................... Atlanta, Georgia....... November 21, 22 
Southwestern Private Commercial Schools Association...| Dallas, Texas........... November 28, 29 
Tennessee Education Association — 
ae gO eg ah tse Besidhcdhas nt arte edd Knoxville...............| October 30, 31 
ERIE eer Se Reet TN Why seo Nashville.............. | October 17 
RESP car ae eee ein een peer sh ERR October 9, 10 
Texas State Teachers Association..................... grrr November 27-29 
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Name of Association 





Tri-State Business Education Association............. 
Utah Education Association 


Vermont Business Teachers Association 


Virginia Business Education Association.............. 


Virginia Education Association 


Virginia Teachers Association 


West Virginia Association of Business Schools.......... 


West Virginia Education Association 


Wisconsin Business Education Association. . . . 


Wisconsin Education Association 


W yoming Business Education Association 


Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 
; | Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.| October 31-November 1 

Sait Lake City... .>...+: October 2-4 
reas SY > October 24 

en, ee October 31 

FS ee October 28-31 
EC ap October 29-31 
Morgantown......... ..| October 24, 25 
Charleston..............| October 30, 31 
Milwaukee......... November 6, 7 
Milwaukee........ November 6-8 
i ere ee October 2-4 














Paraplegic Types at 48 W.P.M. 


Although paralyzed and confined to a 
wheel chair, Billy Ray May, a twenty-one 
year old business student at the Ouachita 
Valley Vocational School, West Monroe, 
Louisiana, is doing outstanding work. Billy 
Ray was stricken with polio at the age of 
fourteen which left him completely paralyzed 
from his waist down. He cannot use one 
arm and hand; his other arm and hand are 
not entirely normal. 

Billy Ray received his high school training 
through special tutoring provided by the 
State Rehabilitation Division of the Louisi- 
ana State Department of Education. In 
June of 1956, N. R. Golson of the Rehabilita- 
tion Division made arrangements for Billy 
Ray to enroll for a course in business ad- 
ministration in the Ouachita Valley Voca- 
tional School, a state-owned school operated 
under the direction of the Louisiana State 
Board of Education. 

Billy Ray’s handicap presented a serious 
problem for the school at first. One of the 
required courses in business administration 
is typing. Since Billy Ray could use only 
one hand and the fingers of that hand were 
not entirely flexible, his teachers did not 
know where to begin. However, they ob- 
tained a textbook especially designed for one- 
armed typists. The normal expected speed 
at which a student should be able to type 
is an average speed of twenty-five words a 





minute. To the amazement of Billy Ray’s 
classmates and teachers, he immediately 
began to show signs of mastery of the skill. 
Today Billy Ray is typing accurately at 
forty-eight words a minute and is striving 
for higher speed. 

In addition to Billy Ray’s typing skill, 
he has mastered business machines of both 
the automatic and the semi-automatic type. 
He operates efficiently the ten-key adding 
machine, the full-keyboard adding-listing 
machine, and several calculators. He keeps 
a very neat and accurate set of books and 
is fast in his work. 





SOUTH-WESTERN 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


A combination textbook and workbook which provides intensive pre-employment training in the basic skills and aptitudes 
that are required for clerical positions in business and in government offices. It is designed to help students pass civil service 
examinations for stenographers, typists, and clerks. List price $1.20. 


Chicago 5 


PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Transportation: America’s Inland Water- 
ways. (Released in 1956.) This 16-mm. sound motion 
picture was produced in color and in black and white by 
Coronet Films. It may be shown in 13% minutes. This 
film’s purpose is to present a visual overview of the 
major inland waterways of the United States and show 
their importance to our national economy. Roy A. 
Price, Ed.D., professor of Social Science and Education, 
Syracuse University, served as educational collaborator. 


Summary. “Transportation: America’s Inland 
Waterways” brings to high school students a visual 
basis for appreciating and understanding the importance 
of the vast inland waterway systems of our country. 
The film locates the major waterway systems through- 
out our country, relates them to one another, establishes 
their function, and presents a background of their 
historical development. Most important, the film helps 
build conceptual understanding through the skillful 
use of maps. 

The film traces the waterway systems’ pattern of 
development. It shows students that this is intimately 
related to the overall growth of the country and helps 
to broaden their understanding of our nation’s history. 

Recommended Use. “Transportation: America’s In- 
land Waterways” is recommended for use in all junior 
and senior high school social studies, economics, and 
geography classes. 

Sale and Rental. This film is available from Coronet 
Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. The selling price is $68.75 for a black and white 
print and $125 for color. For rental purposes, contact 
your regular film rental library. A teachers’ guide is 
available for use with the film. 


Teaching Aid Cartoons. (1957) New sets of 
special teaching aid cartoons are now available for 
bulletin board and class work to emphasize many basic 
techniques. The National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals has produced complete sets for book- 
keeping, typing, and shorthand as aids to learning. 
There are two separate sets for use in beginning and 
advanced typing. Each set of twelve cartoons is printed 
in black and white on durable white cover stock. The 
actual size of each cartoon is 814” x 10”. 

Summary. Using humor and the cartoon approach, 
these charts should prove unusually valuable in cor- 
recting errors and in convincing students of the right 
way to learn and to conduct themselves in learning 
situations. 

1. The bookkeeping charts are excellent for 

first-year students in bookkeeping and ac- 

counting. 


2. The typing charts were prepared by expert 
typing teachers. These cartoons illustrate 
common learning problems encountered by 
the majority of students. 


3. The shorthand charts will make teaching and 
learning much easier by the humorous por- 
trayals of learning situations. The ideas 
pictured come straight from the shorthand 
classroom. 


Sale. The cartoon charts sell at $2 a set of twelve. 
An additional special discount is given on orders 
exceeding two or more sets for any of the above- 
mentioned courses. Orders will be filled and sent post- 
paid when payment accompanies the order. Checks 
may be made payable to National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Men at Work. (Released in 1953.) This film in 
black and white was produced by the National Film 
Board of Canada and distributed by McGraw-Hill 
Text-Films. It is one of a series emphasizing problems 
in organizing unions and their effect on production and 
management. It may be shown in 27 minutes. 

Summary. This film is a story of men and machines. 
In this present day of modern living there are many 
problems confronting industry, management and labor. 
The information contained in this film will help clarify 
many of these present problems. 

Filmed in the Trojan Washing Machine Plant, the 
picture shows what happens from the human relations 
point of view when a speeded-up conveyor system 
causes employees to question the benefits derived from 
the installation of this system. ‘‘Men at Work’”’ points 
out many difficulties that arise in adjusting the thinking 
of employees to the standardized needs of modern 
industry. The steps taken by management to prevent 
a clash of temperaments which would disrupt the har- 
monious group work on the assembly line are presented 
in a logical manner. 

The facts to be learned from viewing this film will 
help persons to better understand the need for good 
public relations in industry between labor and manage- 
ment today. 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for 
use in all social study courses. It may also be used in 
special adult classes where the type of public relations 
pertaining to labor and management is emphasized. 

Sale and Rental. ‘Men at Work” is available for 
purchase at $135. To order on-approval prints, write: 
Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 West Forty-Second Street, New York 36. 
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Herbert M. Jelley 
Awarded Doctor’s Degree 





The degree of Doctor 
of Education was con- 
ferred on Herbert M. 
Jelley, assistant professor 
of education in office ad- 
ministration at Arizona 
State College, Tempe, by 
the University of Cin- 
cinnati. Dr. Jelley re- 
ceived his Bachelor’s 
degree from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and 
his Master’s degree from 
the University of Cincin- 
nati. 

The title of his dis- 
sertation is ‘A Measure- 
ment and Interpretation of Money Manage- 
ment Understandings of Twelfth-Grade 
Students.” 


Dr. Jelley taught at Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati and at St. Louis 
Park High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
He is a member of Delta Pi Epsilon,’ Kappa 
Delta Pi, and Phi Delta Kappa. 








Dr. Jelley 


Doctorate for Milton Cagan 


Announcement has been made that 
Milton E. Cagan was awarded his Doctor of 
Education degree in June from New York 
University. His dissertation is entitled 
“Proposed Night Business School Curricula 
Based Upon Job Requirements.” 

Doctor Cagan is dean and co-owner of the 
Westchester Business School in New 
Rochelle, New York. For the past school 
year he was chairman of the Education 
Committee of the Westchester Chapter of 
NOMA and president of the Westchester 
Business Education Association. He is a 
member of E.B.T.A. and B.E.A. of N. Y. 


Alabama Conference 


The Annual Business Education Con- 
ference will be held at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, on October 10 and 11. 
The main speaker on the program will be 
Robert Slaughter, vice president, Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. The local chairman in charge of 
the conference is Dr. Curtis Hall, director 
of secondary education for Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. 








in business writing. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 





WORD DIVISION MANUAL 


For the Basic Vocabulary of Business Writing 
By J. E. Silverthorn 


Here is a new book that is intended to serve two purposes. 
List,’’ is a handy, authoritative reference for the correct spelling and division of 
the words commonly used in business writing. Part II, the ‘High Frequency Word 
List,’’ will serve as a source of reference to the frequency with which words occur 


WORD DIVISION MANUAL is recommended for use in advanced shorthand, 


office practice, business English, and typewriting classes. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 


Part I, ‘Basic Word 
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OF NEW 
LITERATURE 








Let’s Educate Youth for Effective Business 


Life. Published and distributed by South-Western 
Publishing Company. This new Monograph 98 contains 
helpful suggestions to aid in promoting and developing 
a course in general business. The information contained 
in the monograph is reprinted by permission from the 
report made of a conference of twelve teachers in the 
field of business education. These educational leaders 
were selected from business schools in various parts of 
the United States. The purpose of the conference from 
which this document was developed was to agree upon 
a message that could be used as a campaign theme to 
popularize a course in general business in the high 
schools of the United States. The conference and the 
original report were financed by a grant from Esso 
Standard Oil Company given to New York University 
for this purpose. The following important subject units 
are presented and illustrated with cartoon drawings in 
an interesting manner: (1) All students need to under- 
stand their social business environment; (2) The re- 
sponsibility for teaching young people about business 
rests with our secondary schools; (3) Suggested out- 
lines of some of the important topics to be included in 
General Business; (4) The problem-solving method and 
its adaptability; (5) The local community is a laboratory 
for General Business classes; (6) How the school admin- 
istrator can help organize and plan for curriculum 
development in this area of needed education; (7) How 
General Business courses develop excellent public rela- 
tions for the school system. Single copies are sent free 
to interested persons. Address your request to South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati 27; New 
Rochelle, New York; Chicago 5; San Francisco 3; 
Dallas 2. 


The Story of Pulp and Paper. This is a 16-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet that contains an interest- 
ing story of how wood pulp is made into paper. Maps 
and pictures help make the story more understandable. 
It should prove helpful when studying this phase of work 
in geography classes. Available from American Forest 


Products Industries, Inc., 1816 N Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
See... Hear...Mr. Businessman. 1958-59. 


A new 55-page, paper-bound catalogue listing films 
available for rental is now available. For easy reference 
the films and filmstrips are classified by subject followed 
by an alphabetic listing of all these visual aids. Free 
distribution. Address your request to: City College 
Audio-Visual Center, 17 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 
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Educating Youth for Economic Competence. 
1958. The new American Business Education Yearbook, 
Volume Fifteen, is now available. The Yearbook is pre- 
pared and published as a joint venture by The Eastern 
Business Teachers Association and The National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association. The Yearbook has two 
major objectives: first, to examine the nature of eco- 
nomic education; and second, to demonstrate how pro- 
grams of business education can aid in the achievement 
of the objectives of economic education. This twofold 
purpose is accomplished by dividing the Yearbook into 
six parts as follows: (1) The Nature of Economic 
Education; (2) Programs of Economic Education; 
(3) Curriculum Patterns in Economic Education in 
Secondary Schools; (4) Economic Education through 
Business Courses; (5) Improvement of Instruction in 
Economic Education; and (6) Improvement of Eco- 
nomic Education Programs. In order to present a 
broad perspective of economic education, writers with 
varied educational experiences and backgrounds were 
invited to contribute. These writers are economists; 
educators representing business education, social 
studies, home economics, and agriculture; educators 
representing elementary schools, junior high schools, 
secondary schools, private business schools, and col- 
leges; as well as representatives of nonacademic institu- 
tions concerned with economic education. Educating 
Youth for Economic Competence will serve as a guide to 
clarify the nature of economic education and provide 
some direction to business educators in doing their part 
in accomplishing the objectives of economic education. 
Copies of this Yearbook may be ordered from: New 
York University Bookstore, 18 Washington Place, 
New York 3, New York. Price, $3.75. 

Teaching is an Attractive Career. 1954. 
3 pages. As the author states, teaching in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools offers unusual opportunities 
to young people who are seeking attractive vocations.” 
This leaflet presents information on the requirements 
for and the duties and opportunities of teachers. 5 cents. 
Order from Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Catalog No. 
FS 5.7/a:T22/10. 


Index To Articles in the Balance Sheet. For 
school year 1957-58. This four-page, printed index 
contains an alphabetic indexing of all articles published 
in THe Batance SxHeet during the school year 
1957-58. Free. Address your requests to South- 
Western Publishing Company, 5101 Madison Road, 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 
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WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY 


(Economic, Political, and Regional) 
Fifth Edition 


By Pounds and Cooper 





... relates man’s activities to the world- 
wide aspects of regional, economic, 
and political geography. 


Man’s economic activity in the various regions of the world is the focal point 
in all discussions in WORLD GEOGRAPHY, Fifth Edition. The interdependence 
of one region upon the economic products and natural resources of other regions 
is discussed. The relation of political geography — boundaries, exchanges of 
territories, government activities, population, and migration—to economic 
geography is also emphasized. 


In WORLD GEOGRAPHY a scholarly treatment has been accomplished in a 
fiction-like style that will capture the interest of every student. A two-column 
presentation of textual material plus a careful selection of 
photographs, illustrations, and maps help to make the book 
readable, attractive, and understandable. End-of-chapter 
materials are designed to motivate and hold the students’ 
interest and include: (a) Text Questions, (6b) Problems, 
(c) Projects, and (d) Topics for Class Discussion. 


A workbook and a series of achievement 


tests are also available. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Letter Gets NOwhere 


George, at college, was running out of ideas for getting 
money out of his father. Nothing he had tried lately 
seemed to work. He reasoned that a tricky, coy letter 
might appeal to his father’s sense of humor and make 
him soften up. So he sat at his typewriter and wrote: 

“Dear Dad — Gue$$ what I need mo$t of all? That’$ 
right. Pleage $end it along $0on. BeSt withe$ and 
lot$ of love. Your hopeful $on, George.” 

The father wrote back: ‘““NOw that was quite a tricky 
letter you wrote. I’ve seen NOthing exactly like it 
since I went to college. NOne of us here would have 
thought to use the $ sign instead of an ‘s.’ Write us 


aNOther letter soon. NOw I must close. Dad.” 
eee 
Greetings! 


A lawyer sent an overdue bill to a client, attaching 
a note which said, ““This bill is one year old.” 

By return mail the lawyer had his bill back. To it 
was attached another note: “Happy Birthday.” 


eee 
Coming Up 
Professor (rapping on desk): “‘Order, please!” 


Sleepy voice from back row: “Hamburger 
onions for me.” 


with 
eee 


A Slight Scrape 


Wife to husband: “I scratched the front fender of 
the car a little, dear. Would you mind taking a look 
at it? It’s in the back seat.” 


File 13 
Amount of sleep required by the average American: 
five minutes more. 


Definition of an egotist: One who is always me-deep 
in conversation. 


An argument: 2% fact; 98% friction. 
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Did Their Best 


As the two ranchers stood before the judge, His 
honor spoke: “You two fellows should be ashamed of 
yourselves for being brought into court to settle a 
fence boundary. Why couldn’t you be sensible and 
settle this matter out of court?” 

“That’s just what we were doing,” replied one, 
“until the sheriff pulled us apart and took our guns 
away!” 


Sounds Reasonable 


Pat, a truck driver, stopped suddenly on the high- 
way. The car behind crashed into the truck and its 
owner sued the Irishman. 

“Why didn’t you hold out your hand?” the judge 
asked Pat. 

“Well,” he said indignantly, “if he couldn’t see the 
truck, how in hivin’s name could he see my hand?” 


Now It Can Be Told 


The fellow came to in a hospital, swathed in band- 
ages. He asked his visiting buddy what had happened. 

“Well, remember the party last night? You were 
betting ten to one that you could fly out the second- 
story window, fly around the building, and fly in the 
window again,” replied his friend. 

“Why didn’t you stop me?” 

“Stop you? I had ten bucks on you.”’ 


Repeat Performance 


The fellow and girl charged around a corner and 
bumped smack into each other. They stepped back, 
apologized, and started up again. But they both dodged 
in the same direction, and bumped once more. Again 
they started up, bumped, and apologized. This time 
the fellow stepped back, raised a hat, and gallantly 
remarked: “Just once more, then I really have to go.’ 
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Trains for 
competence on 
the job... 








SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


5th Edition — By Agnew, Meehan, and Loso 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE provides a practical class- 
room experience that leads to competence on the job. It aids in the 
mastery of certain office duties that have not been included in other 
courses. It gives refresher training in once-learned understandings 
and skills that are partially lost if they are not reviewed regularly. 
The old and the new understandings and skills are integrated by 
means of a series of realistic office assignments. Proper guidance 
is given in the development of personal qualities so that the student 
will be more likely to succeed on the job. 














WITH THESE ADDITIONAL 
CLASSROOM MATERIALS: 


® Workbook 


® Tests (12 objective achieve- 
ment tests and 2 examina- 
tions) 


@ Filing Set (FILING OFFICE 
PRACTICE, 2nd Edition) 


@ Teachers’ Manual 
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CLASSIFIED 


. CU ovenrisine 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Well experienced saleswoman wants to sell business 
school courses. Now teaching these courses and manag- 
ing business school, but prefers to sell with well estab- 
lished school. Address, No. 16. 





Thoroughly experienced educator available for exec- 
utive or instructional post January, 1959, or possibly 
sooner. Versed in all business subjects. Former school 
president, accountant, attorney, author, coordinator, 
direct mail, foreign students registrations. Exceptionally 
successful with students. Address, No. 17. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


School in choice location in New York City, in con- 
tinuous operation for over forty years, for sale. Reason- 
able rent, capacity for 150 students. Owner is retiring. 
Full details upon request. Address, No. 19. 








New York City secretarial school for sale. Central 
midtown location, established for seventy years. Na- 
tionally known, good enrollment, capacity 175. Owner 
wishes to retire. Principals only. Address, No. 20. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Man wanted to manage, with option of buying, a 
business college with a capacity of more than 200 stu- 
dents. Located in southern industrial area. Give age, 
experience, and references. Details will be furnished. 
Address, No. 18. 





Ambitious young man wanted who likes the South 
and wants variety in teaching and field registrations. 
Man must have executive potential, practical experience, 
and professional qualifications. Teach accounting and 
management. Salary, commission, and bonus should 
range between $5,000 and $7,500 during the first year, 
if you are willing to work and know how. Address, No. 21. 








Business Teachers Association 


of New York 


The annual fall conference of the Business 
Teachers Association of New York will be 
held at the Arlington Hotel on October 31 
and November 1 in Binghamton, New York. 

The theme of the program will be 
“Quality, Quantity, or What?” 

Highlighting the Saturday morning session 
will be a talk given by Dr. Lawrence W. 
Erickson, chairman of the Business Edu- 
cation Department, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. The title of 
Dr. Erickson’s talk will be “Is Business Edu- 
cation a “Thursday’s Child’?”’ 

The Saturday afternoon session will be a 
panel discussion moderated by Dr. Milton C. 
Olson, director of business education, New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany. 
Panel participants will be: “Rapport in the 
Classroom,” Raymond F. Brecker, director 
of Financial Planning and Budgeting, Board 
of Education, Buffalo; “‘Rudiments for the 
Secretarial Student,’ Mrs. Irene R. Wood, 
chairman, Secretarial Science Department, 
Russell Sage College, Troy; “Readjustment 
from the Classroom to Business,” Wallace R. 
Marks, personnel assistant, ANSCO, Bing- 
hamton; “Responsibility of the Office Work- 
er,” Charles K. Stover, executive assistant, 
New York State Electric and Gas Corp. 
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Supervisors Elect Officers 


In conjunction with the American Voca- 
tional Association meeting held in Buffalo, 
the National Association of Supervisors of 
Business Education elected to the post of 
president, H. D. Shotwell, supervisor of 
business education for the state of Kansas. 
The secretary-treasurer is Peter Haines of 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. 
The vice president of the organization will 
be selected by a mail ballot. 


A Plan for National Unity 


(Continued from page 77) 


4. The machinery for coordinating busi- 
ness education with other phases of 
education. 

5. A dynamic program to develop leader- 
ship at all levels. 

6. More prestige for business education. 

7. The added strength of numbers and 
unification. 

8. Increased financial support for both 
the regional associations and the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education. 

9. Framework in which an effective pro- 
gram of service for business education 
can grow and develop. 
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Enrich your course... 
USE — 


ENGLISH 


THE EASY WAY 


By Norman Schachter 

















® review or refresher 
supplement 


> 1 7 — 
© basic grammar 


ENGLISH THE EASY WAY is a spicy, lively textbook-workbook that presents 
the principles of grammar in a concise, simplified form. For the student who 
dislikes grammar and for the student who is looking for something new and 
challenging, here is a book with plenty of appeal. Clever, instructive cartoons 
speak the language of the modern student. They drive home points of grammar 
that otherwise might be meaningless. 


There are plenty of exercises in ENGLISH THE EASY WAY with a sufficient 
range of difficulty to take care of the slow learner and the average student and 
also to challenge the better students. Many of these are short-answer drills to 
cover a maximum of examples in a minimum of time. All exercises are based 
upon popular topics. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Helena W. Hilleary 


Receives Doctorate 


Mrs. Helena Wesser 
Hilleary, instructor- 
counselor at Los Angeles 
Junior College of Busi- 
ness, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, received the 
degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation at the University 
of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. Her dis- 
sertation is entitled “An 
Experimental Investiga- 





tion Concerning Class 
Size.” The purpose of 











her study was to deter- 
mine whether or not class 
size was a critical vari- 
able in the efficiency of learning in a begin- 
ning shorthand class. 

Dr. Hilleary, a native of Illinois, received 
a B.S. degree from Indiana State Teachers 
College in 1947 and an M.S. degree from the 
University of Illinois in 1950. She was 
supervisor of a work experience program in 
Illinois before coming to Los Angeles Junior 
College of Business in 1953. 

Dr. Hilleary is president of the Los Angeles 
Section of the California Business Education 
Association, past president of Psi Chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, and a member of Alpha 
Chapter of Theta Alpha Delta, national 
honorary for women in business education. 


Dr. Hilleary 


Virginia Meeting 


The annual convention of the Virginia 
Business Education Association will be held 
on October 31 in Richmond. The program 
will consist of a panel discusson on the sub- 
ject of “The School Administrator Looks at 
Business Education.”’ Panel discussion lead- 
er will be Dr. Kenneth Zimmer, director of 
the School of Business, Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute, and the panel members will 
be: Paul Schweitzer, chairman of the Norfolk 
City School Board and president of Layne- 
Atlantic Corporation; H. S. Willett, super- 
intendent of the Richmond Public Schools; 
Arthur L. Walker, supervisor, Business Edu- 
cation Service, State Department of 
Education; and Robert W. Allen, principal 
of Woodrow Wilson High School, Ports- 
mouth. Mrs. Anne Daughtrey, Maury High 
School, Norfolk, is the program chairman. 
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Miss Amanda 

(Continued from page 59) 
tice on that work, followed by a brief home- 
work assignment furnishing additional 
practice on the work learned in class. 
Homework assignments can foster public 
relations, since they represent a “visit” from 
school to the home. Parents can sée what 
is being done in bookkeeping. Care should 
be taken not to make assignments too time- 
consuming. It must be remembered that 
the student has chores to do at home and 
he also needs a little fresh air and sunshine 
after being inside all day. 

When students participated actively in a 
lesson, that lesson was discovered to be a 
productive one. Much more learning takes 
place. Students like to raise questions and 
evaluate practices if encouraged to take part. 
They like the contact with the teacher and 
other students. Effective use of the black- 
board by the students and the teacher is a 
significant means of contact. The blackboard 
has been Miss Amanda’s best friend, always 
helping out when problems arose. 

Toward the end of the second semester 
the students learn to keep books on a cash 
basis, and particularly enjoy the special 
systems; such as, bookkeeping for the farm- 
er, bookkeeping and budgeting for a family, 
bookkeeping for a professional man, etc. 

Extremely careful lesson preparation 
always assures the teacher of poise and 
certainty. The teacher who thoroughly plans 
his work always completes a practice set 
before he requests his students to do so, 
thus preparing him for any questions which 
might arise. Students cannot respect a 
teacher who finds it necessary to refer to 
his key during class. The teacher must 
sell his course to the class. He can’t expect 
to sell his merchandise if he isn’t sure of 
exactly what it is he wants to sell. 

“Let’s have an understanding between 
us, what I shall expect of you, and what you 
may expect of me this year,” the teacher may 
explain near the beginning of the year. Dis- 
cipline is no problem if students know what 
the teacher expects. With few exceptions 
they will live up to a teacher’s expectations. 

The bell is ringing for class to begin. 
“Other years have proven that every student 
can enjoy some measure of success,”’ thought 
Miss Amanda, “‘it’s up to the teacher and the 
student — it’s a Partnership!” 

Experience is a good teacher. All of the 
“Miss Amandas” of America must strive to 
learn their lessons well. 
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The New 
4th Edition 
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By Walters and Lamb 





The arrangement and content of WORD STUDIES make it an ideal basic 
textbook for the high school spelling program. It will provide the training 
on words — how to spell them and how to use them — that is so vitally 
needed by most high school students. 


In many schools, where it is not feasible to offer a spelling program, this vital 
training is given in other courses — English, shorthand, or office practice. 
The emphasis on word building, word usage, correct pronunciation, correct 
syllabication, and use of the dictionary in WORD STUDIES makes it particularly 


helpful as a supplement to regular courses. The over-all plan of the book 
makes it easy to select the material needed for special emphasis. 


An optional workbook, an inventory test, six achievement tests, and a final 
examination are available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Easy to Use— Reasonable in Price 














20" CENTURY BOOK STAND 


MADE OF STEEL... 

Simple, Practical, 

Sturdy, Fireproof... 

WILL NOT DAMAGE BOOKS 


We have experimented with various types of copyholders 
to try to get a stand that can be used satisfactorily with all 
kinds of typewriting books and transcription books. 


Here is an entirely new type of book stand that has proved 
very satisfactory from experimentation. It holds a book 
firmly and will not tip. It will last indefinitely; therefore, 
the price quoted is very reasonable for permanent equip- 
ment in your school. 





PRICE 


$8.16 per dozen, list, subject 
to the usual discount. 


* 
NO SAMPLES 


Asingle specimen will be sent 
postpaid for 68 cents, remit- 
tance in advance 
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